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The Flag of the 
Department of the Treasury 


The Treasury flag has a background of mintleaf green, upon which 
there is emblazoned a shield resting upon an eagle, holding in its beak 
a scroll containing the words "The Department of the Treasury." The 
obverse side of the scroll is Old Glory with blue and white letters. The 
reverse side of the scroll is white with dark gray. The eagle faces right 
with its claws holding another scroll containing the numerals "1789" in 
white. The shield background, flanked by an oak branch on the right 
and an olive branch on the left, is yellow with brown outlines, and 
yellow-orange shadows contain on it a chevron of blue crested by 13 
white stars. Beneath the chevron appears the traditional Treasury key in 
white. Above the chevron are balances in white pivoting upon a blue 
anchor. 


The official Flag of the Department of 
the Treasury was approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on January 11, 
1963, and first displayed on July 1, 1963. 
(Treasury officials entitled to flags 
denoting their departmental rank 
continue to use them.) 

Department of the Treasury 

Office of Information 
Washington, D.C. 20220 
October 1972 



THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20220 



As the bicentennial year 1976 approaches, we have much to be proud of 
in the United States. Our system of government is the envy of the free world. 
The Department of the Treasury has played a major role in making it so. 

In this booklet you will learn about the Department—the role it has 
played in our Nation's history and the role it plays today in our national life, 
from collecting taxes to protecting the President. 

We are proud of Treasury and its traditions, and we hope when you 
come to Washington, you will visit the Treasury Department. 

T^eTLMr 

George P. Shultz 


Message 
from tne 
Secretary 


For sale by the 

Superintendent of Documents. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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Historical 

Highlights 


Before the Adoption 
of the Constitution 

The Treasury story reaches back 
into the smoke and fury of early 
Revolutionary War strife when the 
Continental Congress in conclave 
at Philadelphia deliberated the vi¬ 
tal and perplexing problem of pro¬ 
viding the tendons of war—the 
funds to carry on the struggle. The 
Congress had no power to levy and 
collect taxes; nor was there any 
tangible basis upon which to seek 
credit abroad from other nations 
or from foreign money interests. 
The delegates voted the expedient 
but precarious course of creating 
paper money in the form of bills of 
credit (promises to pay), pledging 
for their redemption in coin the 
faith of the gallant patriots. The 
people, imbued by the justice of 
their cause, agreed although they 
had already experienced bitterly 
the consequences of depreciated 
colonial currencies. On July 23, 
1775—only a few days after Bun¬ 
ker Hill—Richard Bache, Stephen 
Pascall, and Michael Hillegas were 
appointed to superintend the 
printing of $2 million of bills, and 
28 citizens of Philadelphia were 
employed by Congress to sign and 
number them. 

The Second Continental Con¬ 
gress on July 29, 1775 fixed the 
responsibility for managing the fi¬ 
nances of the Revolutionary Gov¬ 


ernment upon two Joint Treasurers 
when it: 

"Resolved, that Michael Hillegas 
and George Clymer, Esqrs., be and 
they are hereby appointed joint treas¬ 
urers of the United Colonies; that the 
treasurers reside in Philadelphia; that 
they shall give bond with surety for 
the faithful performance of their of¬ 
fice in the sum of 100,000 dollars; 
That the provincial assemblies do 
each chuse a treasurer for their re¬ 
spective colonies; that each colony 
provide ways and means to sink its 
proportion of the bills to be emitted 
($3 million) by this Congress, in such 
manner as may be most effectual and 
best adapted to the condition, cir¬ 
cumstances, and usual mode of levy¬ 
ing taxes in such colony." 

A census was ordered toward 
the end of the year (1775) for the 
purpose of allocating the burden 
of the public debt among the colo¬ 
nies. Another $2 million bills of 
credit were emitted in December. 

In the presence of the weak eco¬ 
nomic structure that necessarily 
obtained as the several colonies 
bound by nothing stronger than 
the silken strand of a great princi¬ 
ple continued to engage the well 
equipped and presumably omnip¬ 
otent enemy forces, our wise fore¬ 
bears demanded the most efficient 
possible handling of the public fi¬ 
nances. Accordingly, on February 
17, 1776, a committee composed 
of James Duane, Elbridge Gerry, 
Richard Smith, Thomas Nelson, 
and Thomas Willing was desig¬ 


nated to superintend the Treasury, 
examine the accounts, and to re¬ 
port periodically to Congress. At 
the same time, another $4 million 
bills were authorized. 

Within two months—on April 1 
—since, "Nothing (was) of greater 
consequence than that the public 
records should be regularly stated 
and kept and justly liquidated and 
settled," Congress resolved that a 
Treasury Office of Accounts be set 
up under the supervision of the 
Treasury Committee, that an Audi¬ 
tor General and a competent corps 
of assistants and clerks be ap¬ 
pointed. All accounts and claims 
against the United Colonies were 
to be presented at this Office and 
all contracts, securities, and obliga¬ 
tions for the use and benefit of the 
United Colonies would lodge 
there. It was further provided that 
colonial assemblies, conventions, 
councils, committees of safety, 
paymasters, and officers of the 
military would on request of the 
Committee submit their accounts 
with vouchers at the Treasury Of¬ 
fice together with any other data 
that would be of assistance to the 
Office in settling and adjusting 
most fairly the public accounts. 

This was the shape of the inter¬ 
nal financial establishment when 
the new-born republic proclaimed 
to the world on July 4, 1776 its 
Declaration of Independence. En¬ 


dowed then with national status 1 
the United States entered the in¬ 
ternational credit mart as a bor¬ 
rower. 

In the autumn of 1776, the 
Treasury Committee recommended 
the borrowing of "five hundred 
thousand dollars for the use of the 
United States." Congress con¬ 
curred in the resolution of October 
3, and fixed the rate of interest at 
4 percent per annum. The faith of 
the United States was pledged. 
Loan offices were established in 
each state and commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to manage them. Individ¬ 
ual state commissioners received 
the monies, reported and paid 
their receipts to the Treasurer of 
the United States, reimbursed prin¬ 
cipal and interest at the end of 
three years. Each commissioner re¬ 
tained Ve percent of what he took 
in to cover transacting the business 
of his office. A lottery scheme un¬ 
dertaken that November failed. 

Throughout the war period, the 
Congressional Journal is flecked 
with new committee appoint¬ 
ments, recommendations for pun¬ 
ishing counterfeiters, methods of 
protecting valid certificates, orders 
to remove the Treasury Office to 
York, Pennsylvania, when the en¬ 
emy came too close to Philadel¬ 
phia, plans of reorganization as 
fiscal functions expanded. 

During the entire pre-Constitu- 


2 tion period, Michael Hillegas 
served as Treasurer. George Cly- 
mer resigned in August, 1776 to sit 
in Congress (his name later appears 
several times as a member of the 
Treasury Committee); no one was 
named to replace him as Joint 
Treasurer. Hillegas was appointed 
Treasurer of the United States on 
September 6, 1777. Congress, 

meanwhile, devoted Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday to Treas¬ 
ury and finance matters. 

The Great Seal of the Treasury 
that still is imprinted upon all 
United States money and official 
Treasury documents was devised 
under the direction of a committee 
appointed on September 26, 1778. 
The members were: John Wither¬ 
spoon, Gouverneur Morris, and 
Richard Henry Lee. The circular 
design of the Seal (see inside back 
cover) is dominated by a shield 
upon which appear the scales of 
justice, a key (emblem of official 
authority), and thirteen stars for 
the original States. Revised slightly 
in 1968, the seal now bears the in¬ 
scription "The Department of the 
Treasury." This replaced a latin 
phrase which in English meant 
"The Seal of the Treasury of North 
America." The redesigned seal 
now bears the date "1789" to 
record the year of the Depart¬ 
ment's creation. 

The reorganization of 1778 


called for an Auditor and two 
Chambers of Accounts to examine 
and pass upon all accounts and 
claims against the Government, a 
Comptroller who kept the Treasury 
Seal and affixed it to all accounts 
and vouchers payable to or by the 
United States, and a Treasurer 
upon whom the Comptroller drew 
and who kept all monies and loan 
office certificates. 

In February 1779, the office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury was 
instituted and Robert Troup ap¬ 
pointed. However, this office 
(along with the Comptroller's) was 
abolished that July when the 
Board of the Treasury supplanted 
the Committee of the Treasury 
and took over the Seal. Other op¬ 
erating areas remained. The Treas¬ 
ury Board comprised five commis¬ 
sioners, two of whom were mem¬ 
bers of Congress. The non-con- 
gressional commissioners were 
elected annually, the congressional 
members every six months. The 
Board was charged with general 
superintendence of the finances, 
estimating public expense, main¬ 
taining watch on public accounts, 
seeing the debtors were brought 
to account and frauds detected. 

The Board of the Treasury and 
the Treasury Office £ eased to func¬ 
tion in September 1781 when Rob¬ 
ert Morris of Pennsylvania took 
office as Superintendent of Fi¬ 


nance. That office had been set up 
to handle financial matters in Feb¬ 
ruary 1781 when Congress moved 
to place certain executive respon¬ 
sibilities in charge of single de¬ 
partment heads. The duties of the 
office: 

"To examine into the state of the 
public debt, the public expenditures, 
and the public revenue; to digest and 
report plans for improving and regu¬ 
lating the finances, and for establish¬ 
ing order and economy in the ex¬ 
penditure of the public money; to 
direct the execution of all plans 
which shall be adopted by Congress 
respecting revenue and expenditures; 
to superintend and control the settle¬ 
ment of all public accounts; to direct 
and control all persons employed in 
procuring supplies for the public 
service and in the expenditure of the 
public money; to obtain accounts of 
all the issues of the specific supplies 
furnished by the several states; to 
compel the payment of all monies 
due the United States, and in his of¬ 
ficial character (or in such manner as 
the laws of the respective states shall 
direct) to prosecute on behalf of the 
United States for all delinquencies 
(respecting the public revenues and 
expenditures); to report to Congress 
the officers which shall be necessary 
for assisting him in the various 
branches of the department." 

The officers provided were: a 
Comptroller, a Treasurer, a Regis¬ 
ter, and the necessary auditors and 
clerks. 

Robert Morris, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was 
nicknamed the "Financier" during 


the war in recognition of his finan¬ 
cial prowess, especially his ability 
to deliver money and food quick¬ 
ly on emergency call from General 
Washington. Pending the naming 
of an Agent of the Marine, Mr. 
Morris managed both the Treasury 
and the Navy Departments. On 
June 17, 1783, the Congressional 
Journal reads in part as follows: 

". . . it appears the business of that 
office (Superintendent of Finance) 
has been conducted with great ability 
and assiduity, in a manner highly ad¬ 
vantageous to the United States, and 
in conformity with the system laid 
down by Congress that since the ap¬ 
pointment of the Superintendent of 
Finance the public accounts of re¬ 
ceipts and expenditures have been 
regularly and punctually kept; that 
many of the accounts which preceded 
this institution have already been set¬ 
tled and most of the others put into 
a train of adjustment." 

Morris served until May of 1784 
when ill health forced his resigna¬ 
tion. 

A Board of three commissioners 
"to superintend the Treasury and 
manage the finances of the United 
States which shall be styled the 
Board of the Treasury" was estab¬ 
lished following the departure of 
Mr. Morris. The first members 
were: John Lewis Gervais, Samuel 
Osgood, and Walter Livingston. 
The Board administered Treasury 
functions until September 2, 1789 
when the first session of Congress 
under the Constitution decreed: 


An Act to Establish the Treasury 
Department 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that there shall be a De¬ 
partment of the Treasury, in which 
shall be the following officers, 
namely: a Secretary of the Treasury, 
to be deemed head of the Depart¬ 
ment; a Comptroller, an Auditor, a 
Treasurer, a Register, and an Assistant 
to the Secretary, which Assistant shall 
be appointed by said Secretary." 

This Act which remains the De¬ 
partment's operating authority as¬ 
signs these duties to the Secretary: 

1. To digest and prepare plans 
for the improvement and 
management of the revenue 
and for the support of the 
public credit; 

2. To prepare and report esti¬ 
mates of the public revenue, 
and the public expenditures; 

3. To superintend the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue; 

4. To decide on forms of keep¬ 
ing and stating the accounts 
and making returns, and to 
grant under certain estab¬ 
lished limitations all warrants 
for monies to be issued from 
the Treasury in pursuance of 
appropriations by law; 

5. To execute such services rel¬ 
ative to the sale of public 
lands belonging to the 
United States as may be by 
law required of him; 


6. To report to either branch 
of the legislature in person 
or in writing respecting all 
matters referred to him by 
those bodies or which ap¬ 
pertain to his office; 

7. To perform all services rela¬ 
tive to the finances as he 
shall be directed to perform. 

The Comptroller was responsi¬ 
ble for superintending the adjust¬ 
ment and preservation of public 
accounts, examining all accounts 
settled by the Auditor and certify¬ 
ing the balances to the Register. 
The Treasurer's duties were to re¬ 
ceive and keep the monies of the 
United States and to disburse them 
upon warrants drawn by the Sec¬ 
retary countersigned by the Comp¬ 
troller, and recorded by the Regis¬ 
ter. The Auditor would receive all 
public accounts and certify the 
balances to the Comptroller. The 
Register was set up to keep all ac¬ 
counts of receipts and expendi¬ 
tures of the public money and of 
all debts due to or from the 
United States. 

The Act concludes: 

"And be it further enacted. That 
no person appointed to any office 
instituted by this Act shall directly or 
indirectly be concerned or interested 
in carrying on the business of trade 
or commerce, or be the owner in 
whole or in part of any sea vessel, 
or purchase by himself, or another in 
trust for him any public lands or 
other public property; or be con¬ 


cerned in the purchase or disposal of 
any public securities of any state, or 
of the United States, or take or apply 
to his own use, any emolument or 
gain for negotiating or transacting 
any business in the said department, 
other than what shall be allowed by 
law, and if any person shall offend 
against any of the prohibitions of this 
Act, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, and forfeit to the 
United States the penalty of three 
thousand dollars, and shall upon con¬ 
viction be removed from office, and 
forever thereafter incapable of hold¬ 
ing any office under the United States 

Alexander Hamilton 

President Washington named 
his former aide-de-camp, Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton, to his Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Treasury. At the 
time, Hamilton was a prominent 
New York lawyer noted for his 
active participation in the framing 
of the Constitution. He was 32 
years old when he took the oath 
of office on September 11, 1789. 

From the very beginning of his 
Treasury stewardship, Hamilton 
applied himself to the careful exe¬ 
cution of the duties assigned his 
office by Congress. He devoted 
much of his time and attention to 
organizing, coordinating and ex¬ 
panding the work of the Customs 
Collectors, to planting the seed of 
a stable banking system, to provid¬ 
ing protection for the currency and 
the revenue, to fostering the con¬ 
cept of simplified and centralized 


Government purchasing. The Sec- 3 
retary attended personally to such 
minute details as devising and 
passing on official forms. On Oc¬ 
tober 21, 1789 he approached the 
Collectors of Customs for their 
ideas on using boats to secure the 
revenue against contraband. By 
summer of the following year, 
Congress authorized a Revenue 
Marine of 10 cutters, creating 
thereby the first seagoing branch 
of the military service which flour¬ 
ishes today as the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Hamilton's first report to Con¬ 
gress is an historic document, man¬ 
ifesting his firm grasp of the im¬ 
portance of sound fiscal underpin¬ 
ning in the development of the 
new nation's limitless resources. 
Some excerpts: 

"States, like individuals who ob¬ 
serve their engagements, are re¬ 
spected and trusted. Every breach of 
public engagement whether from 
choice or necessity is hurtful to the 
public credit." 

"Those who are most commonly 
creditors of a nation are, generally 
speaking, enlightened men." 

"The debt of the United States ... 
was the price pf liberty . . . The faith 
of America was pledged for it, and 

* This is the provision now found in 
5 U.S.C. Section 243 under which no 
person appointed to the office of Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury or Treasurer of the 
United States may be concerned in the 
purchase or disposal of the public secu¬ 
rities of any state or of the United States. 



with solemnities that give peculiar 
force to the obligation." 

"While the observance of that 
good faith which is the basis of the 
public credit is recommended by the 
strongest inducements of political ex¬ 
pediency, it is enforced by considera¬ 
tion of still greater authority, the 
immutable principles of moral obli¬ 
gation." 

A bronze statue of the first Sec¬ 
retary (by James Earle Fraser) 
stands at the foot of the south 
steps of the Treasury and bears on 
opposite faces of its pedestal these 
inscriptions: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
1757 — 1804 

First Secretary of the Treasury 
Soldier Orator Statesman 
Champion of Constitutional Union 
Representative Government and 
National Integrity 

"He smote the rock of the national 
resources and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth. 

He touched the dead corpse of the 
public credit and it sprung up on 
its feet." 

Daniel Webster 

Alexander Hamilton's successors 
at the Treasury now number over 
50. Albert Gallatin, who held the 
post from May 14, 1801 to Febru¬ 
ary 8, 1814 under Presidents Jef¬ 
ferson and Madison, served the 
longest individual tenure. Hamil¬ 
ton and Gallatin were the only 


two Treasury Secretaries not native 
Americans. Hamilton was born in 
the West Indies, Gallatin in Switz¬ 
erland. While no former Treasury 
head has been elected President, 
three—Roger B. Taney, Salmon P. 
Chase, and Fred M. Vinson—have 
become Chief Justices of the 
United States. 

The Department's Development 

During the early days of the 
Government under the Constitu¬ 
tion, the Treasury was quartered 
in Philadelphia, the nation's tem¬ 
porary capital. When the seat of 
Government was removed to 
Washington, a small structure de¬ 
signed by George Hatfield was 
provided there for the Treasury. 
(See page 38.) The Department 
occupied this building until the 
British burned it to the ground 
together with most of its docu¬ 
ments and records in 1814. 
Another Treasury was erected 
shortly afterwards that housed the 
Department until 1833 when it too 
was destroyed by fire. The con¬ 
struction of the present Treasury 
headquarters was authorized three 
years later. 

Down through time, the Treas¬ 
ury Department has been a dy¬ 
namic aspect of the Government's 
service to the people, part of the 
moving background before which 
the nation advanced in strength, 


power, and prestige—through the 
strain and sweat of war, through 
the cultural, scientific, and eco¬ 
nomic attainments of peace. The 
collection and fiscal functions have 
remained substantially constant al¬ 
though the operations incident 
thereto have expanded greatly. 

The offices provided in the leg¬ 
islation creating the Treasury are 
still live areas of the Government. 
The Secretary and the Treasurer 
retain their original positions. Du¬ 
ties assigned the first Comptroller 
and Auditor are now vested in the 
General Accounting Office under 
the Comptroller General; those 
charged to the Register are in the 
Bureau of Accounts. The Assistant 
to the Secretary provided in the 
first Treasury Statute was abolished 
by Act of May 8, 1792 . . . "and 
instead thereof there be an officer 
to be designated Commissioner of 
the Revenue . . 

The basic working structure of 
the Treasury has been sufficiently 
malleable to meet day-to-day 
needs of the Government, ever 
sensitive and alert to changing 
conditions. Succeeding Congresses 
and Presidents charged the Treas¬ 
ury with more and more responsi¬ 
bilities, as indicated in the later 
section covering the individual di¬ 
vision functions. Periodic reorga¬ 
nizations and reallocations of au¬ 
thority tightened the over-all 









establishment in the interest of 
contemporary efficiency. 

Many Federal functions first 
placed in the Treasury had but little 
fiscal significance, and some of 
these later were detached to more 
appropriate agencies. The Treas¬ 
ury, for instance, supervised the 
Postal Service until 1829; from 
1812 to 1849 the General Land 
Office (now at the Interior De¬ 
partment) was in the Treasury; op¬ 
erations associated with business 
were Treasury activities before the 
Department of Commerce and La¬ 
bor was instituted in 1903. The 
collection of fees from masters or 
owners of sailing vessels for the 
care and treatment of American 
seamen, originally assigned to Col¬ 
lectors of Customs, developed into 
the Marine Hospital Service, par¬ 
ent of the Public Health Service, 
which eventually took over en¬ 
forcement of regulations for the 
prevention of the introduction and 
spread of communicable disease, 
supervision of the National Quar¬ 
antine Service, and research in 
public health and hygiene. The 
Public Health Service became part 
of the Federal Security Agency in 
1939, and was transferred to the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1953. Almost from 
the beginning, supervision of the 
construction of Federal buildings 
was delegated to the Treasury. 


These functions vested in the Su¬ 
pervising Architect were removed 
in 1939 to the Federal Works 
Agency, and transferred to General 
Services Administration in 1949. In 
1967 the Coast Guard, oldest, con¬ 
tinuous seagoing armed service in 
the United States, was transferred 
from the Treasury to the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation. One year 
later, the Bureau of Narcotics was 
transferred to the Department of 
Justice where it became the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

Treasury representatives are on 
duty at the U.S. embassies in the 
major world capitals. Special over¬ 
seas missions are established from 
time to time to handle specific 
projects. 

The beginning of the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International 
Monetary Fund grew out of the 
Treasury's exchange stabilization 
operations that were started in the 
'30's. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was not only Chairman of the 
United Nations Monetary and Fi¬ 
nancial Conference (Bretton 
Woods, N.H., 1944) at which rep¬ 
resentatives of 44 nations agreed 
to a working blueprint of eco¬ 
nomic cooperation to submit to 
their governments, but also first 
Chairman of the Boards of Gov¬ 
ernors of the two world financial 
institutions. The Bank has author¬ 


ity to make or guarantee loans to 
member countries for programs of 
economic development and of 
economic reconstruction and the 
reconstruction of monetary sys¬ 
tems, including long-term stabili¬ 
zation loans. The Fund is designed 
to give temporary assistance to 
member countries in financial defi¬ 
cits in their balance of payments 
on current account for monetary 
stabilization operations. In Decem¬ 
ber of 1959, the agreement estab¬ 
lishing the Inter-American Devel¬ 
opment Bank was accepted by 19 
Latin American Republics and the 
United States. Its purpose is to 
promote the economic develop¬ 
ment of its member countries, in¬ 
dividually and collectively, particu¬ 
larly the countries of Latin Amer¬ 
ica. 

Although the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, in order to execute its mani¬ 
fold duties, maintains field organi¬ 
zations in all of the states and 
offices in most of the nation's prin¬ 
cipal cities, its physical heart is the 
U.S. Treasury, a five story Greek 
Revival structure of granite that 
occupies a double city block in 
downtown Washington, immedi¬ 
ately east of the White House. The 
building measuring 260 feet east 
and west by 466 feet north and 
south is of hollow rectangular 
shape bisected by a single corridor 
across the center from east to west. 


The north, west, and south facades 5 
have lofty porticoes, the pediments 
of which are supported by 8 mon¬ 
olithic Ionic columns each 36 feet 
high. The east facade is, for the 
most part, a colonnade of 30 simi¬ 
lar pillars in an unbroken line of 
341 feet. Inside, fluted Corinthian 
pilasters topped by capitals bear¬ 
ing the eagle with lifted wing and 
the key of the Treasury Seal flank 
the broad marble corridors; sweep¬ 
ing circular staircases with wrought 
iron balustrades join the different 
floor levels. 

The view west from the Treas¬ 
ury overlooks the White House 
with its expansive lawns and color¬ 
ful shrubbery; to the south are 
the statue of Alexander Hamilton 
in the forecourt, the equestrian 
sculpture of General Sherman in 
the plaza across Treasury Place, 
and the shaft of the Washington 
Monument cutting through the 
trees of Potomac Park. At the north 
entrance of the Treasury Building 
stands a bronze statue of Albert 
Gallatin, the fourth Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

According to legend, the posi¬ 
tion of the Treasury's cornerstone 
was determined by President An¬ 
drew Jackson. One morning in 
1836, the President, irked because 
he thought the committee plan¬ 
ning the Treasury was losing too 
much time in discussing, stalked 
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across from the White House, ex¬ 
amined well the proposed site, 
then drove his cane into the 
ground near the northeast corner, 
and said: 

"Right here is where I want the 
cornerstone." 

The building was first occupied 
in 1839, the last addition com¬ 
pleted in 1869. The over-all cost 
is estimated at $8,000,000. 

The Treasury's home has lent it¬ 
self readily to the innovations that 
have marked the building con¬ 
struction and improvement indus¬ 
try. For instance, open fireplaces, 
Franklin stoves, and now the high 
pressure steam system have served 
in turn to heat the structure. Sev¬ 
eral of the fireplaces, one of them 
in the Secretary's office, are still 
in use. Today, the U.S. Treasury 
is a comfortable air conditioned 
office building conforming to all 
the standards of a healthful work¬ 
ing environment, yet reflecting the 
atmosphere of mellowed dignity 


President Andrew Johnson re¬ 
ceiving ambassadors at his rooms 
in the Treasury Building, April 30, 
1865. The White House was still 
being occupied at that time by the 
widow of the recently assassinated 
Abraham Lincoln. 


that comes with the passing of pur- A pamphlet is available which formation regarding the Treasury 
poseful years. contains additional historical in- Building. 
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The Secretary of the 
Treasury 

The Secretary of the Treasury is 
appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and is the head of the 
Treasury Department. He has both 
administrative and policy-deter¬ 
mining responsibilities. The bu¬ 
reaus, services, offices and staff or¬ 
ganizations of the Treasury all 
function under his supervision. 

He is the second ranking mem¬ 
ber of the President's cabinet and 
the chief Government adviser to 
the President on fiscal affairs. He 
prescribes public debt manage¬ 
ment policies and directs the exe¬ 
cution of these policies. He exer¬ 
cises authority on many phases of 
foreign financial policy. 

He submits a report to Congress 
annually on the state of the fi¬ 
nances, and supplies such other 
information as may be required by 
either branch of Congress pertain¬ 
ing to Treasury operations and 
records. 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
serves on numerous committees 
and advisory groups whose areas 
of concern range from interna¬ 
tional monetary matters to the 
management of Federal trust funds. 

Directly responsible to the Sec¬ 
retary for the supervision of the 
different operating areas of the 


Organization of the 
Department of the Treasury 






























































































































8 Department are the following staff 
officers who constitute the Secre¬ 
tary's Official Family: 

Deputy Secretary 

The position of Deputy Secre¬ 
tary was signed into law May 18, 
1972. He is appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Deputy 
Secretary has responsibility for 
general supervision over all the 
functions of the Department, and 
for acting for the Secretary in his 
absence, sickness, or unavailability. 
He also exercises direct supervision 
over the Internal Revenue Service 
and the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Under Secretary for Monetary 
Affairs 

The position of Under Secretary 
for Monetary Affairs was created 
by an Act of Congress approved 
July 22, 1954. He is appointed by 
the President by and with the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the Senate. 
The Under Secretary for Monetary 
Affairs acts for the Secretary in the 
absence of the Secretary and the 
Deputy Secretary. He has respon¬ 
sibilities in the domestic and inter¬ 
national financial fields, including 
domestic financing, balance of 
payments, and gold and silver poli¬ 


cies. He is assisted by the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Monetary Af¬ 
fairs and has direct supervision 
over the U.S. Savings Bonds Divi¬ 
sion. 

Under Secretary 

Under a provision in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 
June 16, 1921, there was estab¬ 
lished the office of the Under Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury. He is ap¬ 
pointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Further legislation 
dated April 4,1924, made the post 
permanent and decreed that the 
Under Secretary carry out such 
duties as are assigned him by the 
Secretary. Under an act of Con¬ 
gress approved May 18, 1972, the 
President may, in appointing the 
Under Secretary, designate him as 
Counselor in order to give the po¬ 
sition more flexibility. This enables 
the Secretary to use a person in 
this position, if he so chooses, on 
high level assignments or as a per¬ 
sonal assistant without encumber¬ 
ing him with operational duties or 
involving him with administrative 
routine. 

The General Counsel 

The General Counsel, the chief 
law officer of the Department, is 


appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, pursuant to the Act of Con¬ 
gress approved May 10, 1934 (5 
U.S.C. 248a). The General Counsel 
is responsible to the Secretary for 
the legal advice upon which he 
acts and for all legal work in the 
Department. In carrying out his 
responsibilities he is assisted by a 
staff in his immediate office and 
by the offices of the Chief Coun¬ 
sels in several of the Department's 
bureaus and offices. 

As legal advisor to the Secretary, 
the activities of the General Coun¬ 
sel and his staff include considera¬ 
tion of legal problems relating to 
the broad policy aspects of man¬ 
agement of the public debt, the 


administration of the internal reve¬ 
nue laws, international coopera¬ 
tion in the monetary and financial 
fields, and similar matters with 
which the Secretary is concerned 
as chief financial officer of the 
Government. Other activities em¬ 
brace legal matters arising in con¬ 
nection with the duties and func¬ 
tions of the operating branches of 
the Department. 

The General Counsel is also the 
Equal Employment Opportunity of¬ 
ficer for the Department. In this 
capacity he supervises the Office of 
Equal Opportunity Program which 
is charged with insuring that con¬ 
tractors doing business with the 
Treasury Department and banks 
holding deposits of Government 


Places of Interest to the Visitor 

Main Treasury Building, Exhibit Room 

East Executive Ave. N.W. entrance 
Main Treasury Bldg. 

Open to the public 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. daily, except 
Sundays, Mondays and Holidays. 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

14 and C Streets, S.W. 

Tours through plant 8:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. daily, 
except Saturday, Sundays and holidays. 



funds comply with Federal equal 
employment policies and regula¬ 
tions. Additionally, this office pro¬ 
mulgates internal policies, proce¬ 
dures, and guidelines for handling 
complaints of discrimination based 
on race, creed, color, or national 
origin in employment and other 
personal matters. The office inves¬ 
tigates complaints, attempts to 
resolve them, and makes recom¬ 
mendations to appropriate officials 
for corrective action if indicated. 
The office also promotes positive 
aspects of the program through 
studies of employment practices 
and recommends measures for im¬ 
provement. 

Deputy Under Secretary 
(Congressional Relations) 

The position of Deputy Under 
Secretary (Congressional Relations) 
was signed into law May 18, 1972. 
He is appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate. The primary 
function of the Deputy Under Sec¬ 
retary (Congressional Relations) is 
to maintain liaison with the Con¬ 
gress for the Department. 

Assistant Secretary 
(Enforcement, Tariff and Trade 
Affairs, and Operations) 

The Assistant Secretary (Enforce¬ 
ment, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and 


Operations) serves as the principal 
advisor to the Secretary and Dep¬ 
uty Secretary on law enforcement 
matters and supervises the United 
States Secret Service, the Bureau 
of Customs, the Bureau of Engrav¬ 
ing and Printing, the Bureau of the 
Mint, the Bureau of Alcohol, To¬ 
bacco, and Firearms, and the Con¬ 
solidated Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center. In addition he 
formulates law enforcement poli¬ 
cies and programs for all Treasury 
enforcement activities, including 
those in the Internal Revenue Serv¬ 
ice. He is responsible for co-ordi¬ 
nating law enforcement coopera¬ 
tion with other Federal agencies 
and with state and local enforce¬ 
ment agencies. He also serves as 
the United States representative to 
the International Criminal Police 
Organization (INTERPOL). The ba¬ 
sic mission of Treasury's law en¬ 
forcement co-ordination activities 
is to assure that the Department 
makes the greatest possible con¬ 
tribution to the national law en¬ 
forcement effort. 

Assistant Secretary 
(Economic Policy) 

The Assistant Secretary (Eco¬ 
nomic Policy) advises the Secretary 
and the Under Secretary for Mon¬ 
etary Affairs and assists in the for¬ 
mulation and execution of eco¬ 


nomic policies and programs. He 
is assisted by the staffs of the fol¬ 
lowing offices: 

Office of Financial Analysis .— 
The Office of Financial Analysis 
provides analyses of a wide vari¬ 
ety of economic problems, advis¬ 
ing and assisting in the formula¬ 
tion of the basic economic and fi¬ 
nancial programs and policies of 
the Department and supporting 
the further responsibilities of the 
Secretary with respect to the for¬ 
mulation of Government economic 
policies as a whole. The Office has 
special responsibility for undertak¬ 
ing longer range research projects, 
either alone or in cooperation with 
other offices of the Department or 
consultants, on basic economic 
and financial problems of continu¬ 
ous or recurrent interest to the 
Department, as well as for review 
and analysis of current and pro¬ 
spective developments in the 
economy. It is concerned with 
both domestic and international 
economic problems, including 
trends in national production and 
prices, the functioning of domes¬ 
tic financial markets, the balance 
of payments, and the domestic and 
international monetary structure, 
emphasizing particularly those 
problems and areas with implica¬ 
tions cutting across several specific 
areas of Treasury responsibility. 


Office of Domestic Gold and 9 
Silver Operations .—This Office was 
established October 9, 1961, by 
Treasury Department Order 193. 

It administers the Gold and Silver 
Regulations; assists in the formula¬ 
tion of policy regarding the do¬ 
mestic control of the monetary 
metals; issues Treasury licenses for 
the acquisition, possession, owner¬ 
ship and use of gold for industrial, 
professional, and artistic purposes 
and makes or causes to be made 
investigations pertaining to gold 
and to the gold regulations; ad¬ 
vises on matters in connection 
with the domestic control of gold 
and silver and the effect of domes¬ 
tic and foreign economic and pol¬ 
icy developments as they affect the 
monetary metals. 


The Assistant Secretary (Tax Pol¬ 
icy) advises the Secretary and Dep¬ 
uty Secretary and assists in the for¬ 
mulation and execution of domes¬ 
tic and international tax policies 
and programs. Assisting him in 
these tasks are staff of the follow¬ 
ing three offices: 

Office of Tax Analysis .—This Of¬ 
fice prepares analyses of proposed 
tax legislation, assembles statistical 
and analytical materials for use in 
the formulation of tax programs, 


Assistant Secretary 
(Tax Policy) 


10 and studies the effects of alterna¬ 
tive programs or measures in the 
light of economic and budgetary 
requirements. Consideration is giv¬ 
en to all aspects of the Federal tax 
system, including the corporation 
taxes, the individual income taxes, 
excise taxes, estate and gift taxes, 
social security taxes, taxation of 
foreign income, matters affecting 
international investment and trade, 
and Federal-State-local fiscal rela¬ 
tions. The Office prepares analyti¬ 
cal reports on economic problems 
in these fields for use by Treasury 
officials in supplying information 
requested by the President, the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
the Finance Committee, the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, individual members of 
Congress, other Government agen¬ 
cies, and the public. The Office of 
Tax Analysis also prepares the offi¬ 
cial estimates of Government re¬ 
ceipts for incorporation in the Pres¬ 
ident's annual budget message and 
in intervening budget revisions, 
and estimates of the revenue ef¬ 
fects of proposed and pending tax 
legislation. 

This Office is responsible for the 
analytical activities relating to in¬ 
ternational tax matters and for the 
negotiation of international tax 
agreements. Within prescribed pol¬ 
icy limits, the Office, in association 
with representatives of the State 


Department, conducts the negotia¬ 
tion of tax treaties wih other coun¬ 
tries to mitigate the effect of 
double taxation and other obsta¬ 
cles to trade and investment. It 
reviews the income tax regulations 
as they affect non-resident citizens, 
aliens, and international transac¬ 
tions, and provides technical assist¬ 
ance to other agencies in connec¬ 
tion with tax matters arising at in¬ 
ternational conferences. 

Office of Tax Legislative Coun¬ 
sel .—This Office furnishes policy¬ 
making officials of the Department 
with legal advice and analysis with 
respect to tax matters; assists in 
the development of tax legislation 
to effectuate departmental policy; 
analyzes the effect of any legisla¬ 
tive proposals on existing law and 
on departmental policy in related 
areas; reviews and assists in the 
development of all tax regulations 
and rulings of general significance; 
and participates with Congression¬ 
al staff members in the analysis 
and presentation to Congressional 
committees of tax proposals, and 
in drafting legislation in accord¬ 
ance with the decisions of such 
committees. 

Office of International Tax 
Counsel .—The functions of the Of¬ 
fice of International Tax Counsel 
are similar to those of the Office 
of Tax Legislative Counsel and are 
performed with respect to interna¬ 


tional tax matters under the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Treasury De¬ 
partment. In addition to participa¬ 
tion in the formulation of legisla¬ 
tive proposals and the review of 
rules and regulations, the Office 
participates in negotiations of in¬ 
ternational tax treaties with other 
governments and in the mainte¬ 
nance of relations with interna¬ 
tional organizations on tax matters. 

Assistant Secretary 
(International Affairs) 

The Assistant Secretary (Interna¬ 
tional Affairs), with the support of 
the staff of his office, is responsible 
for advising and assisting the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury and other 
senior departmental officials in the 
formulation and execution of poli¬ 
cies and programs relating to the 
responsibilities of the Treasury De¬ 
partment in the international eco¬ 
nomic, financial and monetary 
field. These responsibilities include 
the Treasury's activities in such 
matters as the balance of payments 
and gold outflow problems of the 
United States, international mone¬ 
tary and foreign exchange prob¬ 
lems and agreements, the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act and the 
operations of the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and its affiliates, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, 


foreign lending and assistance pro¬ 
grams, the Anglo-American finan¬ 
cial agreement, the Exchange Stabi¬ 
lization Fund, and the activities of 
the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Finan¬ 
cial Problems. 

The Office makes continuing 
studies of the flow of capital funds 
into and out of the United States 
and of the international accounts 
of foreign countries with special 
attention to transactions in gold 
and dollars. In carrying out its 
functions, the Office also studies 
the legislation and policy of for¬ 
eign countries relating to finance, 
gold and foreign exchange, ex¬ 
change rates and exchange con¬ 
trols and other relevant matters. 

The Office advises the Secretary 
on international financial aspects 
of matters arising in connection 
with the Tariff Act and other legis¬ 
lation administered by the Treas¬ 
ury Department, as well as on such 
aspects of matters arising under 
legislation administered by other 
departments and agencies. Through 
the National Advisory Council, the 
Office assists in the coordination 
of the activities of U.S. represent¬ 
atives in international financial 
and lending institutions with the 
operations of U.S. Government fi¬ 
nancial institutions and with the 
broad financial policies of the 
Government. The Office acts for 


the Treasury on the financial as¬ 
pects of international treaties, 
agreements, and organizations in 
which the U.S. participates. It also 
participates in negotiations with 
foreign governments regarding 
matters included within its respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The Office of the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary for International Affairs ad¬ 
vises Treasury officials and other 
departments and agencies of the 
Government concerning exchange 
rates and other financial problems 
encountered in operations involv¬ 
ing foreign currencies. In particu¬ 
lar, it advises the State Department 
and the Department of Defense in 
financial matters related to their 
normal operations in foreign coun¬ 
tries and the special financial prob¬ 
lems arising from defense prepara¬ 
tions and military operations. The 
Treasury Representatives located in 
U.S. Embassies abroad are finan¬ 
cial advisors to the U.S. diplomatic 
missions. 

Assistant Secretary for 
Administration 

The Assistant Secretary for Ad¬ 
ministration exercises direction 
over all of the Department's gen¬ 
eral administrative functions. Of¬ 
fices under his direction are the 
following: 

Office of Administrative Pro¬ 


grams —provides advice and coun¬ 
sel on Department-wide planning 
and coordination of general serv¬ 
ices programs, and is responsible 
for the management of Depart¬ 
mental safety, space, property, 
printing, paperwork, communica¬ 
tions and physical security pro¬ 
grams. 

Office of Audit —responsible for 
the development, coordination, 
and general administration of bu¬ 
reau internal auditing and for pro¬ 
viding internal audit service to the 
Office of the Secretary. 

Office of Budget and Finance — 
responsible for: (1) the prepara¬ 
tion, presentation, and justification 
of estimates of Department's ap¬ 
propriations; (2) accounting poli¬ 
cies and systems developed; and 
(3) fiscal and ADP management. 

Office of Management and Or¬ 
ganization —provides central lead¬ 
ership, coordination, guidance and 
appraisals for Department's man¬ 
agement improvement, emergency 
planning, multi-year and long- 
range planning programs; and 
gives staff advice and assistance 
to officials on matters of manage¬ 
ment and organization. Also, acts 
as Financial Manager for the Office 
of the Secretary and maintains liai¬ 
son with the Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development. 

Office of Personnel —supervises 


personnel management and secu¬ 
rity, and the incentive awards pro¬ 
grams of the Department. 

Office of Central Services —pro¬ 
vides administrative and logistical 
support services to the Office of 
the Secretary, elements of the bu¬ 
reaus and offices located in the 
Main Treasury and Treasury Annex 
Buildings. 

The Fiscal Assistant Secretary 

The Fiscal Assistant Secretary is 
appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in accordance with Civil 
Service laws. Plan III of the Reor¬ 
ganization Act of 1939 consoli¬ 
dated into the Fiscal Service, under 
the direction of the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary, the functions of the 
Treasury Department pertaining to 
financing and fiscal activities. 

The Fiscal Assistant Secretary is 
responsible for (1) administration 
of Treasury financing operations; 
(2) the supervision of the functions 
and activities of the three bureaus 
comprising the Fiscal Service, 
namely, the Bureau of Accounts, 
the Bureau of the Public Debt, and 
the Office of the Treasurer of the 
United States; and (3) directing 
the Department's participation in 
the Joint Financial Management 
Improvement Program for current 
and long-range improvement of 


accounting in the entire Federal 
Service. 

Included among the duties of 
the Fiscal Assistant Secretary are 
acting in a liaison capacity be¬ 
tween the Secretary and other 
agencies of the Government with 
respect to their financial opera¬ 
tions; directing the performance of 
the fiscal agency functions of the 
Federal Reserve Banks; exercising 
supervision over the current cash 
position of the Treasury; supervis¬ 
ing depositaries of the United 
States; and handling investments 
of trust and other accounts. 

Special Assistants to the 
Secretary 

A varying number of Special As¬ 
sistants to the Secretary with spe¬ 
cific responsibilities are appointed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from time to time to meet specific 
needs of the Department. The 
principal Special Assistants are in 
the Public Affairs, National Secu¬ 
rity Affairs and Debt Management 
Areas. The Special Assistant to the 
Secretary (Debt Management) ex¬ 
ercises direct supervision over the 
Office of Debt Analysis. This office 
provides technical assistance on 
Treasury financing, public debt 
management, and related general 
economic and financial matters, in¬ 
cluding actuarial data. 
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Operating 
Bureaus and Offices 


12 Bureau of Accounts 

The Act creating the Treasury 
Department provided for a system 
of receiving and paying out public 
money, together with the mainte¬ 
nance of accounts relating to re¬ 
ceipts and expenditures. The ac¬ 
count-keeping function, including 
the recording of warrants issued 
by the Secretary, was originally as¬ 
signed to the Register. An Act of 
July 31, 1894, assigned these func¬ 
tions, together with the function 
of preparing an annual report to 
the Congress of the receipts of 
the Government and the expendi¬ 
tures under each separate head of 
appropriation, to a separate divi¬ 
sion. In 1920, the Office of the 
Commissioner of Accounts and 
Deposits was created and assigned 
responsibility over these activities 
as well as those of the Division 
of Deposits which had been cre¬ 
ated in 1875 (as the Division of 
Public Moneys) to supervise the 
deposit of public funds. When the 
Division of Disbursement was cre¬ 
ated in 1933 to perform disbursing 
functions transferred from the vari¬ 
ous departments and agencies to 
the Treasury Department, it was 
placed under the supervision of 
the Commissioner of Accounts and 
Deposits. 

The Bureau of Accounts re¬ 
placed the Office of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Accounts and Deposits 


and became part of the Fiscal Serv¬ 
ice of the Treasury under the 
President's Reorganization Plan III 
effective June 30, 1940. The Com¬ 
missioner of Accounts, appointed 
by the Secretary in accordance 
with Civil Service regulations, su¬ 
perseded the Commissioner of Ac¬ 
counts and Deposits. 

Under the provisions of Section 
114 of the Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950, the Con¬ 
gress placed on the Secretary of 
the Treasury the responsibility for 
central financial reporting and 
central accounting. On January 4, 
1953, under the authority of Reor¬ 
ganization Plan No. 26, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, by Treasury 
Department Order No. 164, estab¬ 
lished the Division of Central Ac¬ 
counts and the Division of Central 
Reports in the Bureau of Accounts. 
The functions of these Divisions 
were later consolidated under a 
new Division of Government Fi¬ 
nancial Operations which admin¬ 
isters a unified system of accounts 
for the Federal Government as a 
whole and prepares and publishes 
for the information of the Presi¬ 
dent, the Congress, and the public 
a number of periodic and special 
reports on the financial operations 
of the Government, including the 
"Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the State of 
Finances"; the "Treasury Bulletin"; 
and the "Monthly Statement of 


Receipts and Expenditures of the 
United States Government" which 
shows the surplus or deficit in the 
President's budget. 

In addition to the functions re¬ 
ferred to above, the Bureau of 
Accounts participates on behalf of 
the Treasury Department in the 
joint program of the Comptroller 
General, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget 
relating to the improvement of fi¬ 
nancial management on a Govern¬ 
ment-wide basis under Section 111 
of the Budget and Accounting Pro¬ 
cedures Act of 1950; monitors the 
cash management practices of gov¬ 
ernment agencies and accountable 
officers; handles the investment 
accounts of the Government; 
makes payments as authorized on 
awards on claims of American na¬ 
tionals against foreign govern¬ 
ments; administers matters relating 
to the deposit of withheld taxes; 
handles claims on account of 
losses in shipment of valuables un¬ 
der the Government Losses in 
Shipment Act and supervises mat¬ 
ters relating to the Government's 
requirements with respect to fidel¬ 
ity and surety bonds. 

Among the miscellaneous func¬ 
tions on the Bureau are the liqui¬ 
dation of fiscal affairs of certain 
agencies such as the former Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation, 
and the accounting and billing for 


amounts due the United States on 
account of loans and other aid 
furnished foreign governments. 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms 

On July 1, 1972, the functions 
of the Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire¬ 
arms Division of the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service were transferred to 
the new Bureau of Alcohol, To¬ 
bacco and Firearms (ATF) which 
was created as the result of a 
comprehensive study by the De¬ 
partment of the Treasury which de¬ 
termined ATF could function bet¬ 
ter outside the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The revenue control duties of 
the new bureau include the ad¬ 
ministration of laws on the produc¬ 
tion, processing and distribution 
and use of alcoholic beverages, al¬ 
cohol, tobacco products and other 
related products. ATF also enforces 
the federal alcohol administration 
act relating to consumer protec¬ 
tion and trade practices, and is 
charged with the accurate deter¬ 
mination and collection of liquor 
and tobacco industry revenues. 

The Bureau's enforcement his¬ 
tory is intertwined with the his¬ 
tory of the nation. Back in the days 
when Al Capone, Waxie Gordon, 
Dutch Schultz, Eddie Fleisher and 
others were front page banner 


headlines, the prohibition unit was 
formed in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to combat liquor traffic 
prohibited by the Volstead Prohi¬ 
bition Enforcement Act of 1919. 

With prohibition over in 1934, 
the Alcohol Tax Unit (ATU) was 
created in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and charged with the ad¬ 
ministration and enforcement of 
the Internal Revenue laws concern¬ 
ing industrial alcohol, distilled spir¬ 
its, wine and beer. 

In 1941, the ATU was given in¬ 
vestigatory responsibility for the 
National Firearms Act of 1934 and 
the Federal Firearms Act of 1938. 
By 1951, the regulatory responsi¬ 
bility for these acts had been as¬ 
sumed by the Bureau, tobacco tax 
functions were transferred to the 
ATU, and it became the Alcohol & 
Tobacco Tax Division. 

With the passage of the Gun 
Control Act of 1968, the Division 
was presented an even greater law 
enforcement challenge, as it took 
on more enforcement responsibil¬ 
ity. Street crime was curbed by 
focusing attention on criminals 
with firearms and extremists who 
used bombs as a means of gaining 
their objectives. The 1970 Orga¬ 
nized Crime Control Act's Title 
XI, Regulation of Explosives, was 
given to ATF to enforce and gave 
it a wider range of law through 
which to combat the misuse of 
explosives. 


When all of the redirection of 
the new Bureau of Alcohol, To¬ 
bacco and Firearms is completed, 
it will be a line-authority type of 
organization, bringing the field 
much closer to Washington, and 
Washington much closer to the 
field in day-by-day operations, 
with the end result that the Bu¬ 
reau will be even more responsive 
to Federal, State and local law en¬ 
forcement needs. 

Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency 

The Comptroller of the Cur¬ 
rency, who is the Administrator of 
National Banks, is responsible for 
the execution of laws relating to 
National Banks. The Comptroller 
promulgates regulations governing 
the operations of more than 4,700 
National Banks and their more 
than 11,200 domestic and foreign 
branch offices. 

Since the establishment of the 
National Banking System by an Act 
of Congress, approved February 
25, 1863, by President Lincoln, the 
United States has had a banking 
system comprising both National 
Banks and State-chartered banks. 
Of a total of approximately 13,600 
commercial banks in the United 
States, 8,900 banks with some 
8,200 branches operate under state 
charter. National Banks, however, 


comprise about three-fifths of the 
total commercial bank assets. 

The most important functions of 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
relate to the chartering, branching, 
merging, and examination of Na¬ 
tional Banks. His approval is re¬ 
quired before a new National Bank 
can be formed, before a National 
Bank can acquire another bank, 
and before new branches can be 
opened. In addition, through di¬ 
rection examination by the Comp¬ 
troller's staff, the Office exercises 
general supervision over the oper¬ 
ations of National Banks and is 
responsible for the soundness of 
these banks. If it appears to the 
Comptroller that a National Bank 
is in an insolvent condition, he is 
empowered to appoint the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation as 
a receiver. 

The Office also assists National 
Banks in the interpretation of gov¬ 
erning laws and regulations by 
publishing opinions for their guid¬ 
ance. In addition, the Office pub¬ 
lishes authoritative compilations of 
banking statistics, such as its An¬ 
nual Report to Congress, and has 
recently begun to publish the Na¬ 
tional Banking Review, a quarterly 
journal. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
is appointed by the President for 
a five-year term by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
He also is by law a member of 


the Board of Directors of the Fed¬ 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion. He reports directly to Con¬ 
gress annually on the operations 
of his office. All the expenses of 
the Comptroller's Office are paid 
from assessments against National 
Banks. 

Consolidated Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center 

The Consolidated Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center 
(CFLETC) was formally established 
July 1, 1970 as an entity within 
the Department of the Treasury, 
to function as an interagency train¬ 
ing facility under the supervision 
of the Assistant Secretary (Enforce¬ 
ment, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and 
Operations). The Department of 
the Treasury is the lead agency for 
operating the Center and serves as 
the established point of authority 
for implementation of Federal reg¬ 
ulations and policies having Gov¬ 
ernment-wide application. 

In September 1970, eight coop¬ 
erating agencies placed in effect a 
Memorandum of Understanding 
for the sponsorship and operation 
of the Consolidated Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center. The 
Memorandum created a Center 
Board of Directors to consist of 
seven members—one each from 
the Departments of Interior, Jus¬ 
tice, and Treasury and the U.S. 
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14 Postal Service; one member to 
represent all other participating 
agencies; and one non-voting 
member each from the Office of 
Management and Budget and the 
Civil Service Commission. The 
Board has final authority over 
training policy, training programs, 
training criteria and training stand¬ 
ards of the Center and for resolv¬ 
ing matters of conflicting training 
requirements. 

The CFLETC provides necessary 
facilities, equipment and support 
services for conducting recruit, ad¬ 
vanced, specialized and refresher 
law enforcement training for per¬ 
sonnel of participating Federal 
agencies and other eligible per¬ 
sons. The Center operates two 
schools—the Treasury Law En¬ 
forcement School, which will be¬ 
come the Criminal Investigators 
School, and the Police School. 

The Treasury Law Enforcement 
School's training program, started 
in 1927, is now of 6 V 2 weeks dura¬ 
tion. It is designed for new agents 
without previous law enforcement 
training or experience. It was es¬ 
tablished to train the agents em¬ 
ployed by Treasury's five enforce¬ 
ment agencies—the U.S. Secret 
Service; the Bureau of Customs; 
Internal Revenue Service (Intelli¬ 
gence Division and Inspection 
Service); and the Bureau of Alco¬ 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms. Per¬ 


sonnel from other agencies were 
admitted when space was availa¬ 
ble. When the plans for the ex¬ 
pansion, begun in FY 73, have 
been fully implemented, personnel 
from agencies in the Departments 
of Interior, Justice, Agriculture, 
Commerce, the Postal Service, the 
General Services Administration 
and other independent agencies 
will regularly be trained along with 
the Treasury agents. The course 
will last 12 weeks. 

The Police School began oper¬ 
ating in July 1972, providing basic 
recruit training for uniformed of¬ 
ficers from the participating agen¬ 
cies. All law enforcement officers 
admitted to this program have au¬ 
thority to carry weapons and make 
arrests. The curriculum was devel¬ 
oped to provide the recruit with 
the specific knowledges and skills 
necessary to equip him for actual 
performance. The goal of the pro¬ 
gram is quality professionalization 
of Federal law enforcement offi¬ 
cers. 

The CFLETC also has operated 
the Treasury Air Security Officers 
School which trained all sky mar¬ 
shals. 

Plans for complete facilities for 
the Center near Beltsville, Mary¬ 
land, have been approved by Con¬ 
gress and the completion of these 
facilities is expected in fiscal year 
1976. 


Bureau of Customs 


The Customs Service is one of 
the oldest agencies of Govern¬ 
ment, antedating the Treasury De¬ 
partment of which it is a part, and 
has frequently been described as 
"the child that is older than its 
parent." Customs was established 
by the Second, Third and Fourth 
Acts of the First Congress on July 
31, 1789. 

By enacting the first Tariff Act 
on July 4, 1789, the United States 
Government exercised its sover¬ 
eignty and established a source of 
revenue which was to remain for 
more than one century virtually 
the main source of funds for its 
operations. The new Constitution 
provided that "Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, du¬ 
ties, imposts, and excises . . . but 
all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the 
United States." 

The acts of July 31, 1789, which 
established the federal Customs 
Service, created 59 Customs dis¬ 
tricts in 11 states. This same law 
established the ancient offices of 
collectors, surveyors, and comp¬ 
trollers of Customs (originally de¬ 
scribed as "naval officers"). 

Another act of July 16,1789 cre¬ 
ated the marine hospital service, 
now a part of the Public Health 


Service, calling upon Collectors of 
Customs to assess every seaman 
arriving from foreign ports the sum 
of 20 cents a month for hospitali¬ 
zation and health insurance. In 
1789, collectors were instructed to 
"aid in the execution of quarantine 
and enforce the health laws of the 
states." 

Customs collections during the 
years 1789 to 1793 were approxi¬ 
mately $ 2 V 2 to $3 million annu¬ 
ally. Between 1789 and 1913, cus¬ 
toms revenues paid for the Louisi¬ 
ana Purchase (1803), the War of 
1812, Florida (1819), the Mexican 
War (1846), the Gadsden Purchase 
(1853), the first two years of the 
Civil War, and Alaska (1867). 

Until 1849 Congress made no 
appropriations for the operation of 
the Customs Service. All expenses 
for the payment of salaries, and so 
on, were deducted from customs 
duties collected and the balance 
was transferred to the Treasury. In 
order to prevent abuses, Congress 
in 1849 amended the law provid¬ 
ing that all receipts be paid into 
the Treasury. By 1852, the Customs 
Service reached a peak in its de¬ 
velopment as that arm of the gov¬ 
ernment with primary responsibil¬ 
ity for imports, exports, and ship¬ 
ping. 

For more than half a century 
there was no legislation affecting 
the organization of the Customs 


Service with only a few minor 
changes in the character of its ac¬ 
tivities. In 1875 when the Office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was reorganized, a Division of Cus¬ 
toms was created. Not until 1879 
was the chief of the division spe¬ 
cifically named in the appropria¬ 
tions act for that year. 

A major reorganization of Cus¬ 
toms took place in 1912, authoriz¬ 
ing the President to consolidate 
and realign Customs functions, 
eliminating unnecessary offices, 
modernizing regulations and put¬ 
ting compensations on an equita¬ 
ble and uniform basis. (There were 
35 methods for payment of salaries 
to collectors and surveyors.) By 
Executive Order on March 3, 1913, 
49 Customs districts were estab¬ 
lished to replace the 126 districts 
and 38 independent ports. The or¬ 
der also placed the Collectors of 
Customs on a regular salary basis. 

Part of the Treasury Act of Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1922 codified the Cus¬ 
toms laws, superseding many of 
the older statutes and repealing 
many obsolete acts. On March 4, 
1923, a Director and two Assistant 
Directors of Customs were author¬ 
ized, The first Director to be ap¬ 
pointed was Ernest E. Camp, who 
was later named as the first Com¬ 
missioner. The law enacted in 1927 
changed the status of Division to 
the Bureau of Customs and pro¬ 


vided for the appointment of a 
Commissioner to head it. It also 
placed the Special Agency Service, 
the enforcement arm, under the 
direction of the Commissioner. 

In 1936 the Secretary of the 
Treasury transferred the Customs 
Border patrol from the jurisdiction 
of the various Collectors of Cus¬ 
toms to the Customs Agency Serv¬ 
ice, creating four patrol districts. 
(The Customs Border Patrols were 
eventually abolished in 1948.) In 
March 1960, Customs enforcement 
officers were transferred from the 
Collectors to the offices of Super¬ 
vising Customs Agents, and the ti¬ 
tle of the headquarters of the 
agency was changed to the Divi¬ 
sion of Investigations and Enforce¬ 
ment. Today, these functions are 
headed by one of five Assistant 
Commissioners of Customs. 

The great expansion in the U.S. 
economy, especially international 
travel and imports and exports, has 
necessitated the reorganization of 
the Customs Service, making it 
more responsive to the needs and 
demands of the American people. 
Arrangements for a detailed study 
of the Customs organization and 
capabilities were made in March 
1963. The study included questions 
as to whether Customs was per¬ 
forming functions which lay out¬ 
side the scope of its mission and 
authority, and whether it was car¬ 


rying out fully its duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The Survey Group report was 
released in March, 1965. It recom¬ 
mended elimination of all Presi- 
dentially appointed collectors and 
comptrollers. This resulted in Re¬ 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1965 
which was allowed to become ef¬ 
fective by Congress on May 24, 
1965. A new regionalized structure 
with a decentralized chain of com¬ 
mand with close supervision of all 
activities was recommended. Tight 
management of all activities and 
"full responsiveness to the needs 
of government and industry, com¬ 
merce, and the traveling public" 
were the criteria. 

The Commissioner of Customs, 
who is appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, directs the opera¬ 
tions of nine regions, which com¬ 
prise the 296 customs ports of en¬ 
try, including Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Customs collections 
now exceed $4 billion a year but 
it was only in recent years that the 
personnel strength increased great¬ 
er than that of 1935. When the 
Bureau celebrated its 175th Anni¬ 
versary in 1964, the Presidential 
Proclamation designating 1964 as 
"Customs Year" described the Cus¬ 
toms Service as "honest, resource¬ 
ful, and efficient." 

The expansion of world trade 
and travel and the increased speed 


and capacity of today's merchant 
ships and commercial aircraft 
makes it necessary for the Customs 
Service to utilize the best in man¬ 
agement techniques, technological 
advances, and automation to cope 
with the growing volume and com¬ 
plexity of today's commerce. 

Today in the era of containeriza¬ 
tion and carnets, the Customs 
Service must participate in interna¬ 
tional arrangements and Customs 
conventions. The United States be¬ 
came a member of the Customs 
Cooperation Council (CCC) on 
November 5, 1970. The CCC is an 
international organization whose 
chief mission is to simplify and 
harmonize customs procedures 
throughout the world, thus facili¬ 
tating the flow of international traf¬ 
fic and trade. 

Principal Functions 

The mission of the Customs 
Service is to collect and protect 
the revenue and enforce customs 
and related laws. The Bureau of 
Customs is charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of administering the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and other laws. 

Among the responsibilities with 
which Customs is specifically 
charged are: 

Interdicting and seizing contraband, 

including narcotics and illegal drugs. 
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Properly assessing and collecting 
customs duties, excise taxes, fees and 
penalties due on imported merchan- 

Processing persons, baggage, cargo 
and mail, and the administration of 
certain navigation laws. 

Detecting and preventing smuggling 
of articles to avoid payment of lawful 
duties or prohibited entry into the 
United States. 

Detecting and apprehending persons 
engaged in fraudulent practices de¬ 
signed to circumvent customs and re¬ 
lated laws. 

Protecting American business and 
labor by enforcing statutes and regula¬ 
tions such as the Antidumping Act, 
countervailing duty provisions, copy¬ 
right, patent and trademark provisions, 
quotas, marking of imported merchan- 

Protecting the general welfare and 
security of the United States by en¬ 
forcing import and export restrictions 
and prohibitions. 

Collecting accurate import and ex¬ 
port data for compilation of interna¬ 
tional trade statistics. 

Encouraging, in conjunction with 
other agencies, programs for expand¬ 
ing international traffic and trade by 
assuring that Customs clearance re¬ 
quirements are reasonable. 

Participation in the organized crime 
drive, and the prevention of theft and 
pilferage of international cargo. 

Being the action agency for imple¬ 
mentation of the President's program 
to prevent aerial piracy. 

Customs performs a variety of 
functions for other Government 
agencies in safeguarding United 
States agriculture, business, health 
and security. 


Many of these activities can 
best be performed at the entry 
points of our nation, where Cus¬ 
toms is the guardian of our gate¬ 
ways. At present the U.S. Customs 
Service carries out some kind of 
regulatory or control activity for 
over 40 different Federal agencies. 

The Bureau also has special pro¬ 
grams to inform the public of its 
requirements and encourage vol¬ 
untary compliance by the interna¬ 
tional trading community with the 
laws, regulations, and controls es¬ 
tablished by Customs and numer¬ 
ous other Federal agencies. 

Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing 

The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing designs, engraves and 
prints for the Government; cur¬ 
rency, bonds, notes, bills, and cer¬ 
tificates; Federal Reserve notes; 
Federal Farm Loan and Federal 
Mortgage bonds; and revenue cus¬ 
toms, postage and savings stamps. 
In addition to the work that is 
plate printed from engraved plates, 
many items such as liquor stamps 
are produced on surface printing 
presses. The Bureau also performs 
similar functions for the insular 
possessions of the United States 
and the Canal Zone. 

The existence of the Bureau 
dates back to August 29, 1862, 
when a force of two men and four 


women working in a single room 
of the attic of the main Treasury 
building began to overprint the 
Treasury seal and signatures of the 
Register of the Treasury and the 
Treasurer of the United States on 
$1 and $2 notes which had been 
printed by private bank note com¬ 
panies under contract with the 
Government. An act of July 11 of 
that year authorizing a new issue 
of currency empowered the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury to have the 
notes or any part thereof engraved 
and printed at the Treasury De¬ 
partment in Washington, to pur¬ 
chase machinery and materials and 
to employ such personnel as was 
necessary for this purpose. The 
following November the engraving 
of plates for printing currency was 
commenced and as the years pro¬ 
gressed the functions performed 
by private contractors were gradu¬ 
ally absorbed until the printing of 
all public debt securities was cen¬ 
tralized in the Bureau, under the 
authority granted in the Act of 
March 3, 1877. This Act provided 
that the work of engraving and 
printing notes, bonds and other se¬ 
curities should be performed at 
the Treasury Department, provided 
it could be done there as cheaply, 
as perfectly, and as safely. Certain 
operations in connection with the 
printing of revenue stamps were 
performed in the Bureau as early 


as 1871. The complete printing of 
this work was taken over in 1876 
and that of postage stamps in 1894. 

The Bureau operates under a 
Director who is appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The plant 
and main offices of the Bureau are 
in Washington. 

On August 4, 1950, Public Law 
656 was passed by the 81st Con¬ 
gress, which authorized the work¬ 
ing capital fund method of financ¬ 
ing the operations of the Bureau, 
placing all operations on a com¬ 
pletely reimbursable basis, and 
providing for business-type ac¬ 
counting and budgeting proce¬ 
dures. The effective date of the 
law was July 1, 1951, and on that 
date the Bureau's accounting and 
budgeting procedures were oper¬ 
ating fully under the new system. 

Internal Revenue Service 

The Internal Revenue Service is 
responsible for the determination, 
assessment, and collection of all 
internal revenue and other miscel¬ 
laneous taxes and for the enforce¬ 
ment of the internal revenue laws. 
The Internal Revenue Service is 
headed by a Commissioner who is 
appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

The Office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue was created 
by Congress during the Civil War, 


but internal taxes were levied by 
Congress and collected by the 
Treasury Department during two 
earlier periods, 1791-1802 and 
1813-1817. The first internal taxes 
imposed in 1791 applied to dis¬ 
tilled spirits and horse-drawn car¬ 
riages. Later, such items as refined 
sugar, property sold at auction, 
and real property were added. Fol¬ 
lowing the War of 1812, revenue 
was also obtained from sales taxes 
on watches, gold and silver ware, 
and jewelry. These taxes were col¬ 
lected by "collectors of internal 
duties" under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
a Commissioner of Revenue. 

The Secretary recommended the 
establishment of a permanent in¬ 
ternal revenue system in 1815, but 
in 1817 customs receipts from im¬ 
ported goods were so high that 
Congress abolished all internal 
taxes. In 1861, a series of sweeping 
revenue laws was passed including 
our first income tax. On July 1, 
1862, the Office of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Internal Revenue was cre¬ 
ated and given the powers of as¬ 
sessing, levying, and collecting the 
taxes. Enforcement of the law was 
provided through seizure and 
prosecution powers. An Act of De¬ 
cember 1872, defined the duties 
and responsibilities of the office 
of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in more detail and formed 


Men and women are shown working in the early days of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Housed in 
the relatively cramped quarters of a single room of the attic of the main Treasury building, Bureau workers 
overprinted the Treasury seal and signatures of the Register of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the United 
States on $1 and $2 notes which had been printed by private note companies under contract with the Gov¬ 
ernment. Today, the Bureau is located in its own building in Washington, D.C. where modern equipment 
enables it to perform more varied and detailed engraving and printing than was possible more than a century 
ago. 
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18 the basis of the Revenue Service as 
it has developed. 

From 1868 to 1913, nearly 90% 
of all internal revenue collection 
came from taxes on distilled spir¬ 
its, tobacco, and fermented liq¬ 
uors. When the income tax law of 
1894 was declared unconstitution¬ 
al, Congress had to enact a great 
array of excise levies to finance the 
military operations of the Spanish 
American War. By 1902, all of 
these were repealed and revenue 
was again dependent upon liquor 
and tobacco taxes. 

In 1909, a tax on corporation 
income was imposed. When Con¬ 
gress levied a tax on the incomes 
of both individuals and corpora¬ 
tions in 1913, the bureau entered 
an era of great expansion. Annual 
revenue collections increased ten¬ 
fold in a few years as a result of 
new taxes and higher rates im¬ 
posed during World War I. The 
Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918 
imposed a variety of excise taxes, 
many still in force today. Manu¬ 
facturer's excise taxes were intro¬ 
duced on automobiles and their 
accessories, pianos, sporting goods, 
cameras, firearms and articles 
made of fur, and a host of other 
items. 

To meet the new demands, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
reorganized in 1917, and both the 
audit and accounting procedures 
were revised. 


Upon the ratification of the 
twenty-first amendment to the 
Constitution, repealing prohibition, 
the Alcohol Tax Unit was estab¬ 
lished in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to administer the revenue 
laws relating to the production, 
warehousing and tax payment of 
distilled spirits, alcohol, wines, 
fermented liquors, cereal bever¬ 
ages, and denatured alcohol. Later, 
the unit was also charged with 


administering the National Fire¬ 
arms Act which requires registra¬ 
tion of certain types of firearms, in 
1952, the tobacco tax was added 
to the Unit's responsibilities and 
it was renamed the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division. As a result 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 and the 
Gun Control Act of 1968, the unit 
was retitled Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms Division to reflect its in¬ 


creased responsibilities. Effective 
July 1, 1972, the Division was 
transferred out of the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service and established as a 
new Bureau of the Department 
(See page 12). 

The President's Reorganization 
Plan of 1952 delegated much of 
the authority of the national head¬ 
quarters to the newly-created of¬ 
fices of District Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and to the 64 
civil service-appointed Directors, 
who replaced the politically-ap¬ 
pointed Collectors of Internal 
Revenue. 

In 1953, when the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue officially became 
the Internal Revenue Service, the 
title of District Commissioner was 
changed to Regional Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and the num¬ 
ber of these offices reduced from 
seventeen to nine. These nine offi- 


This is an early picture of the 
Cash Room at the north end of the 
Treasury building. It was used on 
March 4, 1869 for the inaugural 
ball for President Grant's first in¬ 
auguration. The walls, window 
frames, and doors of the Cash 
Room are made of solid marble. 


















dais were responsible to the na¬ 
tional office for the several direc¬ 
tors' offices located in each of the 
regions. Subsequent organizational 
changes reduced to seven and 58, 
respectively, the number of region¬ 
al and district offices. 

In 1961, the Revenue Service 
launched one of the most far- 
reaching and revolutionary pro¬ 
grams in its history; conversion to 
automatic data-processing for han¬ 
dling more than 100 million tax 
returns and a half a billion related 
documents now filed by U.S. tax¬ 
payers. 

High-speed electronic equip¬ 
ment has been installed in ten 
regional data-processing service 
centers, and the National Com¬ 
puter Center at Martinsburg, West 
Virginia. The ten regional service 
centers and the National Com¬ 
puter Center handle processing of 
returns for a centralized account 
system for all taxpayers. 

The ADP system is designed to 
improve tax administration gener¬ 
ally, provide better service to tax¬ 
payers, and strengthen the facilities 
of the Revenue Service for assuring 
compliance with the tax laws. 

An IRS Data Center, at Detroit, 
Michigan, handles statistical and 
other computer oriented work not 
associated with returns processing. 

In June 1971, the Office of the 
Assistant Commissioner for Ac¬ 
counts Collection and Taxpayer 


Service was established to super¬ 
vise the existing data processing 
organization and Collection Divi¬ 
sion as well as a newly formed 
Taxpayer Service Division. The 
Taxpayer Service Division was cre¬ 
ated to upgrade IRS efforts to pro¬ 
vide assistance, information mate¬ 
rials and other services to the 
American taxpayer. 

The Office of Industrial Econom¬ 
ics in August 1971 was created to 
provide updating of guidelines on 
equipment lives and repair allow¬ 
ances under the regulations for the 
Asset Depreciation Range (ADR) 
system. 

During the ninety-day wage- 
price-rent freeze, August to No¬ 
vember 1971, IRS district offices 
provided field support to the Of¬ 
fice of Emergency Preparedness, 
which held primary operational re¬ 
sponsibility for administering, mon¬ 
itoring and enforcing the Presi¬ 
dent's Economic Stabilization Pro¬ 
gram. Under Phase II of the pro¬ 
gram starting in mid-November 
1971, the IRS was assigned respon¬ 
sibility for the service and compli¬ 
ance functions under the Economic 
Stabilization Act. Through an As¬ 
sistant Commissioner for Stabiliza¬ 
tion and its local service and com¬ 
pliance centers, IRS disseminates 
stabilization information to the 
public, investigates complaints of 
violations, and monitors compli¬ 
ance. The IRS also has been dele¬ 


gated authority to deny certain ap¬ 
plications for exemption, grant and 
deny certain applications for price 
and rent exceptions and deny cer¬ 
tain pay exceptions. 

Bureau of the Mint 

The Act of April 2, 1792, which 
provided for gold, silver, and cop¬ 
per coinage, also created the first 
U.S. Mint in the City of Philadel¬ 
phia, then the Nation's capital. 
President Washington placed the 
operation under the supervision of 
the Secretary of State where it re¬ 
mained until 1799 when the Mint 
became an independent agency re¬ 
porting directly to the President. 
Subsequent legislation set up 
branch mints and assay offices and 
fixed public depository functions 
upon such establishments. The 
Coinage Act of 1873 put all mint 


and assay office activities under 
the newly-organized Bureau of the 
Mint in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The Bureau of the Mint manu¬ 
factures and distributes all domes¬ 
tic coins; safeguards the Govern¬ 
ment's holding of monetary met¬ 
als; and acquires gold and silver 
bullion. Other activities concern: 
the refining of gold and silver; 
coinage for foreign governments; 
the manufacture of medals for the 
armed services and others; the 
manufacture of coinage dies and 
platinum assay utensils; special as¬ 
says of bullion and ores submitted 
for analyses; the manufacture and 
sale to the public of medals of 
historic interest. 

Field institutions currently oper¬ 
ating are the Mints at Philadelphia 
and Denver; Assay Offices at New 



The new United States Mint in Philadelphia was officially opened 
August 14, 7969. For the first time in history, the mint equipment is 
arranged to provide for mechanized continuous flow through the coin¬ 
age processes, from virgin metals to finished coins. 
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20 York and San Francisco; the gold 
depository at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
and the silver depository at West 
Point, New York. In addition to 
the assay office functions, coinage 
operations are being carried on in 
San Francisco under authority of 
the Coinage Act of 1965. Mint 
service activities are administered 
by the Director of the Mint and 
staff from Bureau headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Director of the Mint is ap¬ 
pointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of 
the Senate for a five-year term, and 
is responsible for all the gold and 
silver assets of the Government in 
the custody of the Mint. 

The Bureau of the Mint reports 
annually to the Secretary on mint 
operations for the fiscal year. The 
annual report includes estimates of 
domestic and foreign production 
of gold and silver, also monetary 
statistics pertaining to the United 
States and to most of the coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

Bureau of the Public Debt 


(second); and the Act of April 11, 
1836, transferred such duties to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at which 
time the interest-bearing debt had 
all been discharged. By the Act 
of July 17, 1861, Congress for the 
first time vested authority in the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the 
issue of United States securities. 
The Division of Loans was there¬ 
upon established in the Secretary's 
Office. This division was made 
statutory by the Act of March 3, 
1875, and the next year consoli¬ 
dated with the Division of Cur¬ 
rency. Public debt functions were 
handled largely through the Divi¬ 
sion of Loans and Currency and 
the Office of the Register of the 
Treasury. A Commissioner of the 
Public Debt was appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in No¬ 
vember 1919, and, under the gen¬ 
eral direction of the Fiscal Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, placed in adminis¬ 
trative supervision of the Division 
of Loans and Currency and the 
Office of the Register of the Treas¬ 
ury. A Division of Public Debt 
Accounts and Audit was estab¬ 
lished by order of the Secretary in 
January 1920, and also placed un¬ 
der the supervision of the Com¬ 
missioner of the Public Debt. 
Other offices placed under the su¬ 
pervision of the .Commissioner of 
the Public Debt included the Divi¬ 
sion of Paper Custody and the 


Destruction Committee. The Con¬ 
gress formally recognized the Pub¬ 
lic Debt Service in June 1921. In 
accordance with Reorganization 
Plan III, the Public Debt Service 
was redesignated the Bureau of 
the Public Debt to which the Divi¬ 
sion of Savings Bonds was added, 
and the Bureau was made a part 
of the Fiscal Service of the Treas¬ 
ury Department, effective June 30, 
1940. The Commissioner of the 
Public Debt is appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in ac¬ 
cordance with Civil Service regula¬ 
tions. 

The Bureau of the Public Debt 
now consists of the Office of the 
Commissioner in Washington, with 
three major divisions, namely, the 
Division of Loans and Currency, 
the Division of Public Debt Ac¬ 
counts and Audit, and the Divi¬ 
sion of Retired Securities and field 
offices located at Chicago, Illi¬ 
nois, and Parkersburg, West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The Bureau of the Public Debt 
is the branch of the Fiscal Service 
generally charged with the admin¬ 
istration of the debt. Its functions 
extend to the conduct or direction 
of transactions in the security is¬ 
sues of the United States, and of 
the Government-owned corpora¬ 
tions for which the Treasury acts 
as agent. In its administration of 
the public debt, the Bureau pre¬ 


pares the offering circulars and in¬ 
structions relating to each offering 
of public debt securities, and di¬ 
rects the handling of subscriptions 
and making of allotments; prepares 
regulations governing public debt 
securities and supervises all trans¬ 
actions therein; supervises the ac¬ 
tivities relating to public debt mat¬ 
ters of fiscal agents, and agencies 
authorized to issue and pay sav¬ 
ings bonds; requisitions the print¬ 
ing of all public debt securities, 
supplies issuing agents with secu¬ 
rities, and maintains reserve stocks; 
maintains the control accounts 
covering all public debt issues; 
audits retired securities; maintains 
individual accounts with owners of 
registered securities and authorizes 
the issuance of checks for interest 
thereon; and handles claims on ac¬ 
count of lost, stolen, destroyed, 
mutilated or defaced securities. 

Office of the Treasurer of the 
United States 

While a Treasurer of the United 
States was formally appointed on 
September 6,1777, it was not until 
September 2, 1789, that the first 
session of Congress under the Con¬ 
stitution established the Treasury 
Department and created the Office 
of the Treasurer of the United 
States "to receive and keep all 
moneys of the United States." As 


To administer the public debt of 
the United States the Congress 
provided, in the Act of August 4, 
1790, for a Loan Commissioner in 
each of the States; the Act of 
March 3, 1817, transferred the du¬ 
ties of the Loan Commissioners to 
the Bank of the United States 


the Department grew, the Treas¬ 
urer's operations expanded, al¬ 
though the basic functions re¬ 
mained substantially the same. 
The President's Reorganization 
Plan III, effective June 30, 1940, 
placed the Office of the Treasurer 
in the Fiscal Service of the Treas¬ 
ury Department. 

The Treasurer is the official cus¬ 
todian of most of the public funds 
and is responsible for the opera¬ 
tion of the Office of the Treasurer 
which is essentially the banking 
facility for the Government. The 
Treasurer receives and disburses 
the public moneys; maintains re¬ 
lated accounts; prepares the Daily 
Statement of the United States 
Treasury and the monthly Circula¬ 
tion Statement of United States 
Money; procures, issues, and re¬ 
deems United States paper cur¬ 
rency; audits redeemed Federal 
Reserve currency; examines and 
determines the value of mutilated 
currency; furnishes checking ac¬ 
count facilities for disbursing agen¬ 
cies of the Government; pays Gov¬ 
ernment checks and reconciles the 
payments against reports of issues; 
processes claims for the proceeds 
of forged Government checks, re¬ 
covers the funds, and settles with 
the proper payees; handles claims 
relating to lost, stolen, or destroyed 
checks and authorizes substitutes 
to be issued in lieu thereof; and 


examines and redeems public debt 
securities presented for redemp¬ 
tion and retirement. 

The Treasurer of the United 
States is appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The incum¬ 
bent is also Treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees of the Postal Savings 
System, custodian of bonds held 
to secure certain public deposits 
in national banks and bonds held 
to secure postal savings in banks, 
and custodian of miscellaneous se¬ 
curities and trust funds. 


The above is a graphic sketch, 
made years ago, of the destruction 
of worn and defaced currency re¬ 
deemed by the Government. Here, 
the currency is being burned. At 
present, another technique for de¬ 
stroying currency unfit for circula¬ 
tion is to pulverize it. In this state 
it can be recycled and put to com¬ 
mercial use. 






































to win our Freedom 
We cross oceans to keep it 

BUY WAR STAMPS & BONDS 


The United States Savings 
Bonds Division 

Although there were "Liberty 
Bonds" in World War One and 
"Baby Bonds" in the late 1930's, 
the Savings Bonds Program, as 
known today, was launched in 
1941. By order of March 19 of 
that year, a Defense Savings Staff 
was set up in the Office of the 
Secretary to plan the national sale 
of Savings Bonds—Series E, F and 
G—and Savings Stamps, then ex¬ 
changeable for Bonds. 

On May 1, 1941, President Roo¬ 
sevelt bought the first Defense 
Bond from Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau. With the onset of World 
War Two, thousands of volunteers 
brought the program to every 
home and business community, to 
every important professional, be¬ 
nevolent, and social group—pro¬ 
moting and selling War Savings 
Bonds. 

The media—newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, radio, motion pictures, ad¬ 
vertising—urged Americans con¬ 
stantly to buy more Bonds. By the 
end of 1945, during and between 
seven War Loan Drives and a Vic¬ 
tory Loan, some six million volun¬ 
teers had sold $185 billion in 
Treasury securities to an estimated 
185 million Americans. 

Treasury Order No. 50 of June 
25, 1943, set up a War Finance 
Division, under a National Direc¬ 


tor, to coordinate and integrate 
volunteer work in every city and 
country, with the 52 State and ter¬ 
ritorial War Finance Committees 
and the Washington and State of¬ 
fice staffs. Under the provisions of 
Treasury Order No. 62, effective 
January 1, 1946, the Savings Bond 
Division has continued the pro¬ 
gram. 

Two series of Savings Bonds are 
available—Series E, an apprecia¬ 
tion-type security, sold at 75 per¬ 
cent of face amount, which gradu¬ 
ally increases in redemption value; 
Series H, a current-income secu¬ 
rity, which pays interest by Treas¬ 
ury check every six months. As 
registered securities, they are "in¬ 
destructible"; that is, they will be 
replaced if lost, stolen, mutilated, 
or destroyed. 

The Bond Program is today car¬ 
ried on by a modest staff in Wash¬ 
ington, 11 Market and 42 State 
offices, assisted by a nationwide 
corps of volunteers in all walks of 
life. Savings Bonds offer Americans 
a safe, sound investment, with a 
good—and guaranteed—return on 
their savings. 

Through the Payroll Savings 
Plan, offered by employers, and 
the Bond-A-Month Plan, available 
at banks, the program provides a 
simple, automatic way for persons 
to save for themselves and for the 
future security of their families and 
their country. It broadens the base 




of ownership of the federal debt; 
it helps reduce inflationary pres¬ 
sures. 

More than $57 billion worth of 
Savings Bonds—some dating back 
to 1941—are held by millions of 
Americans everywhere. Millions 
more are buying them regularly, 
building nest eggs for financial 
peace of mind. 

U.S. Secret Service 

The United States Secret Service 
is a bureau of the Treasury De¬ 
partment with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., and with offices 
in 63 cities throughout the United 
States. It was established in 1865 
for the express purpose of stop¬ 
ping widespread counterfeiting of 
this Nation's currency. 

In its early years the Secret Serv¬ 
ice was the principal general law 
enforcement agency of the United 
States Government and its mem¬ 
bers were called upon to perform 
a great variety of missions and to 
conduct numerous investigations 
which were later assigned to other 
agencies of the government. These 
investigations included the infa¬ 
mous Teapot Dome Scandals, the 
Ku Klux Klan, Government Land 
Frauds and uncovering espionage 
activity during the Spanish Ameri¬ 
can War and World War I. 

The duties of the Secret Service 
are described in the United States 


Code, Title 18, Section 3056. The 
principal duties are: 

Protection of the President of the 
United States, the members of his 
immediate family, the President-elect, 
the Vice President or other officer 
next in the order of succession to 
the office of President, the Vice- 
President-elect, and former President. 
Detection and arrest of persons en¬ 
gaged in counterfeiting, forgery, or 
alteration of currency, checks, bonds, 
and other obligations of the United 
States and of foreign governments. 
This also includes violations concern¬ 
ing the manufacturing, sale and use 
of tokens, slugs, devices, paper, or 
other things similar in size and shape 
to any of the lawful coins or other 
currency of the United States. 
Investigations of violations of the 
Government Losses in Shipment Act, 
and the Gold Reserve Act. 

Personnel security investigations for 
the White House and designated bu¬ 
reaus of the Treasury Department. 

Protective Responsibilities 

The Secret Service has provided 
security for Presidents of the 
United States since 1901. This re¬ 
sponsibility was extended in 1913 
to include the President-elect, in 
1917 to the members of the Presi¬ 
dent's immediate family and in 
1951 to the Vice President of the 
United States. In recent years this 
responsibility has been increased 
to include former Presidents and 
their wives, widows of former 
Presidents until their death or re¬ 
marriage, minor children of a for¬ 


mer President until they reach 16 
years of age, major Presidential 
and Vice Presidential candidates, 
visiting heads of a foreign govern¬ 
ment or foreign state, and others 
as designated by the President of 
the United States. 

The Executive Protective Service 

The Executive Protective Service 
is a uniformed security unit under 
the operational direction of the 
Director of the Secret Service. 
These officers are charged with 
the protection of the Executive 
Residence, the First Family, build¬ 
ings in which Presidential offices 
are located and foreign diplomatic 
missions located in the metropoli¬ 
tan area of the District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

Other Protective Assignments 

Other protective duties are as¬ 
signed to the Secret Service on a 
temporary basis. For example, in 
December 1941 the Secret Service 
was responsible for the security of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United 
States, the Gutenberg Bible, Lin¬ 
coln's Second Inaugural Address 
and the Lincoln Cathedral copy of 
the Magna Carta. Under Secret 
Service protection, these docu¬ 
ments were taken from the Library 
of Congress in Washington, D.C. 


to a place of safety. After World 
War II the documents were re¬ 
turned to Washington by the Se¬ 
cret Service. 

The Service was also charged 
.with protecting the United Na¬ 
tions' Charter when it was moved 
from San Francisco to the State 
Department in Washington, D.C., 
in April 1954. 

From December 1962 to March 
1963, the Service provided pro¬ 
tection for Leonardo da Vinci's 
painting, ''Mona Lisa," while on 
exhibit in the United States. 

As a result of the increase in air 
piracy, the Secret Service was tem¬ 
porarily assigned to participate in 
providing security aboard Ameri¬ 
can international and domestic air¬ 
line flights in September 1970. 

Also, President Richard M. Nixon 
directed the Secret Service to pro¬ 
vide protection for the foreign dig¬ 
nitaries visiting the United States 
during the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of the United Nations 
in October 1970. 

Forgery 

Many Secret Service cases deal 
with the forgery of government 
checks and bonds which represent 
a major enforcement problem for 
the Service. Thousands of govern¬ 
ment checks fail to reach the peo¬ 
ple entitled to them, because the 
checks are stolen and cashed by 


23 


24 



thieves posing as rightful owners. 
Every year thousands of forgers are 
arrested by Special Agents of the 
Secret Service. 

Counterfeiting 

Early in the Civil War it was 
estimated that about one-third of 
all currency in circulation was 
counterfeit. At that time U.S. cur¬ 
rency was printed by various banks 
in hundreds of different designs, 
and it was not until 1863 that the 
United States adopted a national 
currency and issued United States 
Notes, commonly called "green¬ 
backs". This national currency was 
quickly counterfeited and the 
counterfeits circulated so exten¬ 
sively that the Government was 
compelled to take steps to protect 
its money; thus, the birth of the 
United States Secret Service. 

Counterfeiters were arrested by 
the hundreds, and gradually the 
Secret Service brought the crime 
under control. As proof of the ef¬ 
fective work of the Secret Service, 
practically every American today 
accepts and pays out money with¬ 
out once stopping to think that it 
might be counterfeit. While this 
confidence is a tribute to the Se¬ 


cret Service, it is also an asset to 
the counterfeiter who still tries 
to compete with the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and unfor¬ 
tunately many people are still vic¬ 
timized by passers of counterfeit 
money because the public pays so 
little attention to the currency they 
handle. 

Improved methods of photog¬ 
raphy and printing have raised the 
quality of counterfeit money. This, 
in addition to the wide distribution 
outlets available to organized crim¬ 
inals, increases the enforcement 
problem and requires the Secret 
Service to originate newer meth¬ 
ods and to speed up current tech¬ 
niques to suppress this dangerous 
crime. 

Secret Service tactics in sup¬ 
pressing counterfeiting include not 
only intensive investigations and 
the use of improved modern en¬ 
forcement techniques, but also the 
education of the potential victims 
of the counterfeiter. On the theory 
that an informed public is a strong 
foe of the underworld, the Secret 
Service seeks constantly to show 
the average person how to detect 
counterfeit money and what to do 
about it. 



Secretaries 
of the Treasury 


Historical 

Lists of Treasury 

Officials 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


Term of Service 


Washington . 
Adams, John 
Jefferson ... 
Madison ... 


Monroe ... 
Adams, J. Q. 
Jackson 


Van Buren 
Harrison .. 
Tyler 


Polk .. 

Taylor . 
Fillmore 

Pierce . 


. Alexander Hamilton, New York. 


11, 

1789 

Jan. 

31, 

1795 

Oliver Wolcott, Connecticut. 


3, 

1795 

Mar. 

3, 

1797 

. Oliver Wolcott, Connecticut. 

_ Mar. 

4, 

1797 

Dec. 

31, 

1800 

Samuel Dexter, Massachusetts. 


1, 

1801 

Mar. 

3, 

1801 

. Samuel Dexter, Massachusetts. 


4, 

1801 

May 

13, 

1801 

Albert Gallatin, Pennsylvania. 

.... May 

14, 

1801 

Mar. 

3, 

1809 

. Albert Gallatin, Pennsylvania. 


4, 

1809 

Feb. 

8, 

1814 

George W. Campbell, Tennessee. 


9, 

1814 

Oct. 

5, 

1814 

Alexander J. Dallas, Pennsylvania. 

Oct. 

6, 

1814 

Oct. 

21, 

1816 

William H. Crawford, Georgia. 

Oct. 

22, 

1816 

Mar. 

3, 

1817 

. William H. Crawford, Georgia. 


4, 

1817 

Mar. 

6, 

1825 

. Richard Rush, Pennsylvania. 

.... Mar. 

7, 

1825 

Mar. 

5, 

1829 

. Samuel D. Ingham, Pennsylvania. 


6, 

1829 

June 

20, 

1831 

Louis McLane, Delaware. 

- Aug. 

8, 

1831 

May 

28, 

1833 

Wm. J. Duane, Pennsylvania . 

.... May 

29, 

1833 

Sept. 

22, 

1833 

Roger B. Taney, Maryland. 


23, 

1833 

June 

25, 

1834 

Levi Woodbury, New Hampshire. 

.... July 

1, 

1834 

Mar. 

3, 

1837 

,. Levi Woodbury, New Hampshire. 


4, 

1837 

Mar. 

3, 

1841 

.. Thomas Ewing. Ohio. 


6, 

1841 

Apr. 

4, 

1841 

.. Thomas Ewing, Ohio. 


5, 

1841 

Sept. 

11, 

1841 

Walter Forward, Pennsylvania. 


13, 

1841 

Mar. 

1, 

1843 

John C. Spencer, New York. 


8, 

1843 

May 

2, 

1844 

George M. Bibb, Kentucky. 

.... July 

4, 

1844 

Mar. 

4, 

1845 

.. George M. Bibb, Kentucky. 


5, 

1845 

Mar. 

7, 

1845 

Robert J. Walker, Mississippi . 


8, 

1845 

Mar. 

5, 

1849 

.. Wm. M. Meredith, Pennsylvania. 


8, 

1849 

July 

9, 

1850 

.. Wm. M. Meredith, Pennsylvania. 

. July 

10, 

1850 

July 

22, 

1850 

Thomas Corwin, Ohio. 

. July 

23, 

1850 

Mar. 

6, 

1853 

.. James Guthrie, Kentucky. 


7, 

1853 

Mar. 

6, 

1857 
















































Secretaries 

of the Treasury—Continued 


Presidents Secretaries 


Buchanan. Howell Cobb, Georgia. 

Philip F. Thomas, Maryland. 

John A. Dix, New York. 

Lincoln . Salmon P. Chase, Ohio. 

Wm. P. Fessenden, Maine. 

Hugh McCulloch, Indiana. 

Johnson . Hugh McCulloch, Indiana. 

Grant . Geo. S. Boutwell, Massachusetts .. 

Wm. A. Richardson, Massachusetts 
Benjamin H. Bristow, Kentucky ... 
Lot M. Morrill, Maine. 

Hayes . Lot M. Morrill, Maine. 

John Sherman, Ohio . 

Garfield . William Windom, Minnesota. 

Arthur. William Windom, Minnesota. 

Charles J. Folger, New York. 

Walter Q. Gresham, Indiana. 

Hugh McCulloch, Indiana. 

Cleveland. Hugh McCulloch, Indiana. 

Daniel Manning, New York. 

Charles S. Fairchild, New York 

Harrison, B. Charles S. Fairchild, New York 

William Windom, Minnesota. 

Charles Foster, Ohio. 

Cleveland. Charles Foster, Ohio. 

John G. Carlisle, Kentucky. 

McKinley . John G. Carlisle, Kentucky. 

Lyman J. Gage, Illinois. 


Term of Service 




To 


Mar. 

7, 

1857 

Dec. 

8, 

1860 

Dec. 

12, 

1860 

Jan. 

14, 

1861 

Jan. 

15, 

1861 

Mar. 

6, 

1861 

Mar. 

7, 

1861 

June 

30, 

1864 

July 

5, 

1864 

Mar. 

3, 

1865 

Mar. 

9, 

1865 

Apr. 

15, 

1865 

Apr. 

16, 

1865 

Mar. 

3, 

1869 

Mar. 

12, 

1869 

Mar. 

16, 

1873 

Mar. 

17, 

1873 

June 

3, 

1874 

June 

4, 

1874 

June 

20, 

1876 

June 

7, 

1876 

Mar. 

3, 

1877 

Mar. 

4, 

1877 

Mar. 

9, 

1877 

Mar. 

10 , 

1877 

Mar. 

3, 

1881 

Mar. 

8 , 

1881 

Sept. 

19, 

1881 

Sept. 

20, 

1881 

Nov. 

13, 

1881 

Nov. 

14, 

1881 

Sept. 

4, 

1884 

Sept. 

25, 

1884 

Oct. 

30, 

1884 

Oct. 

31, 

1884 

Mar. 

3, 

1885 

Mar. 

4, 

1885 

Mar. 

7, 

1885 

Mar. 

8, 

1885 

Mar. 

31, 

1887 

Apr. 

1 , 

1887 

Mar. 

3, 

1889 

Mar. 

4, 

1889 

Mar. 

6, 

1889 

Mar. 

7, 

1889 

Jan. 

29, 

1891 

Feb. 

25, 

1891 

Mar. 

3, 

1893 

Mar. 

4, 

1893 

Mar. 

6, 

1893 

Mar. 

7, 

1893 

Mar. 

3, 

1897 

Mar. 

4, 

1897 

Mar. 

5, 

1897 

Mar. 

6, 

1897 

Sept. 

14, 

1901 












































Secretaries 

of the Treasury—Continued 


Presidents Secretaries 


Roosevelt, T. Lyman J. Gage, Illinois .. 

L. M. Shaw, Iowa. 

G. B. Cortelyou, New York. 

Taft . Franklin MacVeagh, Illinois. 

Wilson . W. G. McAdoo, New York. 

Carter Glass, Virginia. 

David F. Houston, Missouri. 

Harding . Andrew W. Mellon, Pennsylvania 

Coolidge . Andrew W. Mellon, Pennsylvania 

Hoover. Andrew W. Mellon, Pennsylvania 

Ogden L. Mills, New York. 

Roosevelt, F. D. William H. Woodin, New York . . 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., New York 

Truman. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., New York 

Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky. 

John W. Snyder, Missouri. 

Eisenhower. George M. Humphrey, Ohio 

Robert B. Anderson, Connecticut . 

Kennedy, Johnson. Douglas Dillon, New Jersey. 

Johnson . Henry H. Fowler, Virginia. 

Joseph W. Barr, Indiana. 

Nixon . David M. Kennedy, Utah. 

John B. Connally, Texas. 

George P. Shultz, Illinois. 


Term of Service 


From 


To 


27 


Sept. 

15, 

1901 

Jan. 

31, 

1902 

Feb. 

1 , 

1902 

Mar. 

3, 

1907 

Mar. 

4, 

1907 

Mar. 

7, 

1909 

Mar. 

8, 

1909 

Mar. 

5, 

1913 

Mar. 

6, 

1913 

Dec. 

15, 

1918 

Dec. 

16, 

1918 

Feb. 

1 , 

1920 

Feb. 

2, 

1920 

Mar. 

3, 

1921 

Mar. 

4, 

1921 

Aug. 

2, 

1923 

Aug. 

3, 

1923 

Mar. 

3, 

1929 

Mar. 

4, 

1929 

Feb. 

12, 

1932 

Feb. 

13, 

1932 

Mar. 

4, 

1933 

Mar. 

5, 

1933 

Dec. 

31, 

1933 

Jan. 

1 , 

1934 

Apr. 

12, 

1945 

Apr. 

13, 

1945 

July 

22, 

1945 

July 

23, 

1945 

June 

23, 

1946 

June 

25, 

1946 

Jan. 

20, 

1953 

Jan. 

21, 

1953 

July 

29, 

1957 

July 

29, 

1957 

Jan. 

20, 

1961 

Jan. 

21, 

1961 

Apr. 

1 , 

1965 

Apr. 

1 , 

1965 

Dec. 

20, 

1968 

Dec. 

21, 

1968 

Jan. 

20, 

1969 

Jan. 

22, 

1969 

Feb. 

10, 

1971 

Feb. 

11, 

1971 

June 

12, 

1972 

June 

12, 

1972 












































Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury* 


Deputy Secretary 


Term of Service 


Shultz . Charls E. Walker, Texas . 


Under Secretaries 
of the Treasury** 


Under Secretaries 


Term of Service 


Mellon . 


July 

1, 

1921 

Nov. 

17, 

1923 


Garrard B. Winston, Illinois. 

Nov. 

20, 

1923 

Feb. 

1 , 

1927 


Ogden L. Mills, New York. 

Mar. 

4, 

1927 

Feb. 

12, 

1932 

Mills . 


Feb. 

13, 

1932 

Mar. 

4, 

1933 

Woodin . 

. Arthur A. Ballantine, New York. 

Mar. 

4, 

1933 

May 

15, 

1933 


Dean G. Acheson, Maryland. 

May 

19, 

1933 

Nov. 

16, 

1933 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., New York. 

Nov. 

17, 

1933 

Dec. 

31, 

1933 

Morgenthau . 


May 

2, 

1934 

Feb. 

15, 

1936 


Roswell MagiII, New York. 

Jan. 

29, 

1937 

Sept. 

15, 

1938 


John W. Hanes, North Carolina. 

Nov. 

1 , 

1938 

Dec. 

31, 

1939 


Daniel W. Bell, Illinois. 

Jan. 

18, 

1940 

July 

22, 

1945 

Vinson . 


July 

23, 

1945 

Dec. 

31, 

1945 


O. Max Gardner, North Carolina. 

Mar. 

4, 

1946 

June 

23, 

1946 

Snyder . 


June 

25, 

1946 

Jan. 

15, 

1947 


A. L. M. Wiggins, South Carolina. 

Jan. 

23, 

1947 

July 

14, 

1948 


Edward H. Foley, New York. 

July 

15, 

1948 

Jan. 

20, 

1953 

Humphrey . 


Jan. 

28, 

1953 

July 

31, 

1955 


H. Chapman Rose, Ohio. 

Aug. 

3, 

1955 

Jan. 

31, 

1956 

Anderson . 

. Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Maine. 

Aug. 

9, 

1957 

Jan. 

20, 

1961 





































Under Secretaries 

of the Treasury—Continued 


Secretaries 



Term of Service 





From 


To 


Dillon . 

. Henry H. Fowler, Virginia. 

Feb. 

3, 1961 

Apr. 

10, 

1964 

Fowler . 

. Joseph W. Barr, Indiana. 

Apr. 

29, 1965 

Dec. 

20, 

1968 

Kennedy, Connally ... 

. Charls E. Walker, Texas. 

Jan. 

27, 1969 

June 

12, 

1972 

Under Secretaries 

of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs 

Secretaries 



Term 

of Service 





From 


To 


Humphrey, Anderson . 

. W. Randolph Burgess, Maryland. 

Aug. 

3, 1954 

Sept. 25, 

1957 

Anderson . 

. Julian B. Baird, Minnesota. 

Sept. 30, 1957 

Jan. 

20, 

1961 

Dillon . 

. Robert V. Roosa, New York. 

Jan. 

31, 1961 

Dec. 

31, 

1964 

Dillon, Fowler, Barr ... 

. Frederick L. Deming, Minnesota. 

Feb. 

1, 1965 

Jan. 

20, 

1969 

Kennedy, Connally, 
Shultz. 

Paul A. Volcker, New Jersey. 

Jan. 

27, 1969 




Under Secretary* 
of the Treasury 

Secretaries 



Term 

of Service 





From 


To 


Shultz . 

. Edwin S. Cohen, Virginia . 

June 

12, 1972 





New position as of May 18, 1972. 




























General 

Counsels 


Secretary 

General Counsels 


Term of 

Service 



From 


To 

Morgenthau . 

. Herman Oliphant, Maryland. 


20, 1934 

Jan. 

11, 1939 


Edward H. Foley, Jr., New York. 


19, 1939 

July 

24, 1942 


Randolph E. Paul, New York. 


7, 1942 

Mar. 

22, 1944 

Morgenthau, Vinson, 

Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., New York. 

May 

10, 1944 

Aug. 

11, 1947 

Snyder. 






Snyder . 

. Thomas J. Lynch, Ohio. 


10, 1948 

Jan. 

20, 1953 

Humphrey, Anderson . 

. Elbert P. Tuttle, Georgia. 


30, 1953 

Sept. 

1, 1954 


David W. Kendall, Michigan. 


26, 1955 

Aug. 

2, 1955 


Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Maine. 


22, 1955 

Apr. 

17, 1957 


Nelson P. Rose, Ohio. 


23, 1958 

Oct. 

1, 1959 


David A. Lindsay, New York. 

Oct. 

2, 1959 

Jan. 

20, 1961 

Dillon. 

. Robert H. Knight, Virginia. 


5, 1961 

Oct. 

6, 1962 


Gaspard d'A. Belin, Massachusetts. 


16, 1962 

Jan. 

31, 1965 

Fower, Barr . 

. Fred B. Smith, New York. 


12, 1966 

Jan. 

20, 1971 

Kennedy . 

. Paul W. Eggers, Texas. 


1, 1969 

Mar. 

20, 1970 

Kennedy, Connally, 

Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., New York. 

July 

1, 1970 



Shultz. 







Deputy Under Secretaries 

of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs 


Secretaries 


Deputy Under Secretaries 


Term of Service 
From To 


Dillon . J. Dewey Daane, District of Columbia 

Dillon, Fowler. Paul A. Volcker, New Jersey. 

Fowler . Peter D. Sternlight, New York. 


Fowler, Barr, Kennedy.. Frank W. Schiff, New York 


Dec. 21, 1961 
Dec. 3, 1963 
Nov. 24, 1965 
Feb. 12, 1968 


Nov. 28, 1963 
Nov. 23, 1965 
Nov. 11, 1967 
Mar. 31, 1969 




































Deputy Under Secretaries 

of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs—Continued 


Secretaries 

Deputy Under Secretaries 


Term of Service 

From To 

Kennedy, Connally .. 
Connally, Shultz .... 

.. Bruce K. MacLaury, New York. 

.. Jack F. Bennett, Connecticut. 

Sept. 23, 

1969 June 30, 1971 

1971 


Deputy Under Secretary 

of the Treasury (Congressional Relations) 


Secretaries 


Deputy Under Secretaries 


Term of Service 
From To 


Shultz 


James E. Smith, South Dakota 


Aug. 22, 1972 


Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury 


Secretaries 


Assistant Secretaries 


Term of Service 
From To 


Meredith . Charles B. Penrose, Pennsylvania . 

Meredith, Corwin. Allen A. Hall, Pennsylvania. 

Cowin, Guthrie. William L. Hodge, Tennessee. 

Guthrie, Cobb. Peter G. Washington, District of Columbia . .. 

Cobb, Thomas, Dix .... Philip Clayton, Georgia. 

Chase, Fessenden, George Harrington, District of Columbia .... 

McCulloch. 

Chase, Fessenden, Maunsell B. Field, New York. 

McCulloch. 

Fessenden, William E. Chandler, New Hampshire. 

McCulloch. 

* New position as of May 18, 1972. 


Mar. 12, 1849 
Oct. 10, 1849 
Nov. 16, 1850 
Mar. 14, 1853 
Mar. 13, 1857 
Mar. 13, 1861 

Mar. 18, 1864 

Jan. 5, 1865 


Oct. 9, 1849 
Nov. 15, 1850 
Mar. 13, 1853 
Mar. 12, 1857 
Jan. 16, 1861 
July 11, 1865 

June 15, 1865 

Nov. 30, 1867 




























Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury—Continued 


Secretaries 


Assistant Secretaries 


McCulloch, Boutwell, John F. Hartley, Maine. 

Richardson, Bristow. 

McCulloch . Edmund Cooper, Tennessee. 

Boutwell. William A. Richardson, Massachusetts 


Richardson, Bristow ... Frederick A. Sawyer, South Carolina 

Bristow, Morrill, Charles F. Conant, New Hampshire . 

Sherman. 


Bristow. Curtis F. Burnam, Kentucky 

Morrill, Sherman, Henry F. French, Massachusetts 

Windom, Folger, 

Gresham, McCulloch, 

Manning. 

Sherman . Richard C. McCormick, Arizona 

John B. Hawley, Illinois. 


Sherman, Windom, J. Kendrick Upton, New Hampshire 
Folger. 


Folger. John C. New, Indiana 

Folger, Gresham, Charles E. Coon, New York 

McCulloch, Manning. 


Manning 


Charles S. Fairchild, New York 
William E. Smith, New York ... 


Manning, Fairchild, Hugh S. Thompson, South Carolina 
Windom. 


Fairchild, Windom .... Isaac N. Maynard, New York 


Term of Service 


From To 


July 

11, 

1865 

May 

4, 

1875 

Dec. 

2, 

1867 

May 

31, 

1868 

Mar. 

20, 

1869 

Mar. 

17, 

1873 

Mar. 

8, 

1873 

June 

11, 

1874 

July 

1 , 

1874 

Apr. 

3, 

1877 

Mar. 

4, 

1875 

June 

30, 

1876 

Aug. 

12, 

1876 

Mar. 

9, 

1885 


Apr. 

3, 

1877 

Dec. 

8, 

1877 

Dec. 

9, 

1877 

Mar. 

31, 

1880 

Apr. 

10 , 

1880 

Dec. 

31, 

1881 

Feb. 

28, 

1882 

Apr. 

16, 

1884 

Apr. 

17, 

1884 

Nov. 

10 , 

1885 

Mar. 

14, 

1885 

Apr. 

1 , 

1887 

Nov. 

10, 

1885 

June 

30, 

1886 

July 

12, 

1886 

Mar. 

12, 

1889 

Apr. 

6, 

1887 

Mar. 

11, 

1889 



























Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury—Continued 


Secretaries 


Assistant Secretaries 


Windom . George H. Tichner, Illinois. 

George T. Batchelder, New York 

Windom, Foster. A. B. Nettleton, Minnesota. 

Windom, Foster, Oliver L. Spaulding, Michigan ... 

Carlisle. 


Foster . 

Foster, Carlisle. 

Carlisle, Gage . 

Carlisle, Gage . 

Gage, Shaw. 

Gage. 

Gage, Shaw. 

Shaw. 

Shaw, Cortelyou, 
MacVeagh. 

Shaw, Cortelyou .... 

Shaw. 

Cortelyou. 

Cortelyou, MacVeagh. 
MacVeagh . 


Lorenzo Crounse, Nebraska. 

John H. Gear, Iowa. 

Genio M. Lambertson, Nebraska . 

Charles S. Hamlin, Massachusetts 

William E. Curtis, New York. 

Scott Wike, Illinois . 

William B. Howell, New Jersey .. 
Oliver L. Spaulding, Michigan .. . 

Frank A. Vanderlip, Illinois. 

Horace A. Taylor, Wisconsin 
Milton E. Ailes, Ohio . 

Robert B. Armstrong, Iowa. 

Charles H. Keep, New York. 

James B. Reynolds, Massachusetts 

John H. Edwards, Ohio. 

Arthur F. Statter, Oregon . 

Beekman, Winthrop, New York .. 
Louis A. Coolidge, Massachusetts 

Charles D. Norton, Illinois. 

Charles D. Hilles, New York. 


Term of Service 


From To 


Apr. 

1 , 

1889 

July 

20, 

1890 

Apr. 

1 , 

1889 

Oct. 

31, 

1890 

July 

22, 

1890 

Dec. 

1 , 

1892 

July 

23, 

1890 

June 

30, 

1893 

Apr. 

27, 

1891 

Oct. 

31, 

1892 

Nov. 

22, 

1892 

Mar. 

3, 

1893 

Dec. 

23, 

1892 

Apr. 

3, 

1893 

Apr. 

12, 

1893 

Apr. 

7, 

1897 

Apr. 

13, 

1893 

Mar. 

31, 

1897 

July 

1 , 

1893 

May 

4, 

1897 

Apr. 

7, 

1897 

Mar. 

10, 

1899 

Apr. 

7, 

1897 

Mar. 

4, 

1903 

June 

1 , 

1897 

Mar. 

5, 

1901 

Mar. 

13, 

1899 

June 

3, 

1906 

Mar. 

6, 

1901 

Apr. 

15, 

1903 

Mar. 

5, 

1903 

Mar. 

5, 

1905 

May 

27, 

1903 

Jan. 

21, 

1907 

Mar. 

6, 

1905 

Nov. 

1 , 

1909 

July 

1 , 

1906 

Mar. 

15, 

1908 

Jan. 

22, 

1907 

Feb. 

28, 

1907 

Apr. 

23, 

1907 

Mar. 

6, 

1909 

Mar. 

17, 

1908 

Apr. 

10, 

1909 

Apr. 

5, 

1909 

June 

8, 

1910 

Apr. 

19, 

1909 

Apr. 

3, 

1911 











































Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury—Continued 


Secretaries Assistant Secretaries 


MacVeagh, McAdoo ... James F. Curtis, Massachusetts- 

MacVeagh . A. Piatt Andrew, Massachusetts ... 

Robert O. Bailey, Illinois. 

MacVeagh, McAdoo ... Sherman P. Allen, Vermont. 

McAdoo . John Skelton Williams, Virginia ... 

Charles S. Hamlin, Massachusetts . 

Byron R. Newton, New York. 

William P. Malburn, Colorado- 

Andrew J. Peters, Massachusetts ... 

Oscar T. Crosby, Virginia. 

McAdoo, Glass. Leo S. Rowe, Pennsylvania. 

McAdoo, Glass, James H. Moyle, Utah. 

Houston, Mellon. 

McAdoo, Glass, Russell C. Leffingwell, New York .. 

Houston. 

McAdoo, Glass . Thomas B. Love, Texas. 

McAdoo, Glass, Albert Rathbone, New York. 

Houston. 

Glass, Houston. Jouett Shouse, Kansas. 

Norman H. Davis, Tennessee. 

Houston, Mellon. Nicholas Kelley, New York. 

S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., New Jersey .. 

Ewing Laporte, Missouri . 

Houston . Angus W. McLean, North Carolina 

Mellon . Eliot Wadsworth, Massachusetts ... 

Edward Clifford, Illinois. 

Elmer Dover, Washington. 

McKenzie Moss, Kentucky . 

Garrard B. Winston, Illinois. 


Term of Service 


From To 


Nov. 

27, 

1909 

July 

31, 

1913 

June 

8, 

1910 

July 

3, 

1912 

Apr. 

4, 

1911 

Mar. 

3, 

1913 

July 

20, 

1912 

Sept. 

30, 

1913 

Mar. 

24, 

1913 

Feb. 

2, 

1914 

Aug. 

1 , 

1913 

Aug. 

9, 

1914 

Oct. 

1 , 

1913 

Sept. 

30, 

1917 

Mar. 

24, 

1914 

Jan. 

26, 

1917 

Aug. 

17, 

1914 

Mar. 

15, 

1917 

Apr. 

17, 

1917 

Aug. 

28, 

1918 

June 

22, 

1917 

Nov. 

20, 

1919 

Oct. 

5, 

1917 

Aug. 

26, 

1921 

Oct. 

30, 

1917 

July 

5, 

1920 

Dec. 

15, 

1917 

Jan. 

31, 

1919 

Sept. 

4, 

1918 

June 

30, 

1920 

Mar. 

5, 

1919 

Nov. 

15, 

1920 

Nov. 

21, 

1919 

June 

14, 

1920 

June 

15, 

1920 

Apr. 

14, 

1921 

July 

6, 

1920 

June 

30, 

1921 

Dec. 

4, 

1920 

May 

31, 

1921 

Dec. 

4, 

1920 

Mar. 

4, 

1921 

Mar. 

16, 

1921 

Mar. 

31, 

1925 

May 

4, 

1921 

July 

9, 

1923 

Dec. 

23, 

1921 

July 

25, 

1922 

Mar. 

3, 

1923 

June 

13, 

1926 

July 

9, 

1923 

Nov. 

19, 

1923 







































Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury—Continued 


Secretaries 


Assistant Secretaries 


Mellon . Charles S. Dewey, Illinois. 

Lincoln C. Andrews, New York 
Carl T. Schuneman, Minnesota ... 

Seymour Lowman, New York. 

Henry Herrick Bond, Massachusetts 

Ferry K. Heath, Michigan. 

Walter Ewing Hope, New York . .. 
Arthur A. Ballantine, New York ... 


Mills . James H. Douglas, Jr., Illinois. 

Woodin, Morgenthau .. Lawrence W. Robert, Jr., Georgia. 

Stephen B. Gibbons, New York. 

Woodin . Thomas Hewes, Connecticut. 

Morgenthau . Josephine Roche, Colorado ... . 

Wayne C. Taylor, Illinois. 

John W. Hanes, North Carolina. 

Morgenthau, Vinson . . . Herbert E. Gaston, New York. 

Morgenthau . John L. Sullivan, New Hampshire. 

Morgenthau, Vinson . .. Harry D. White, Maryland . 

Vinson, Snyder . Edward H. Foley, Jr., New York. 

Snyder . John S. Graham, North Carolina . 

Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., New York. 

Snyder, Humphrey .... Andrew N. Overby, District of Columbia 

Humphrey, Anderson .. H. Chapman Rose, Ohio. 

Laurence B. Robbins, Illinois. 

David W. Kendall, Michigan. 

Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Maine. 

Anderson . Tom B. Coughran, California. 

T. Graydon Upton, Pennsylvania. 

John P. Weitzel, Rhode Island. 

Anderson, Dillon. A. Gilmore Flues, Ohio. 


Term of Service 


From 


To 


35 


July 

1 , 

1924 

Nov. 

5, 

1927 

Apr. 

1 , 

1925 

July 

31, 

1927 

Dec. 

28, 

1926 

June 

25, 

1929 

Aug. 

1 , 

1927 

Mar. 

15, 

1933 

Nov. 

7, 

1927 

Sept. 

1 , 

1929 

June 

26, 

1929 

Apr. 

17, 

1933 

Nov. 

21, 

1929 

Mar. 

15, 

1931 

Mar. 

16, 

1931 

Feb. 

12, 

1932 

Mar. 

9, 

1932 

June 

11, 

1933 

Apr. 

18, 

1933 

Feb. 

15, 

1936 

June 

6, 

1933 

Sept. 

30, 

1939 

June 

12, 

1933 

Dec. 

12, 

1933 

Dec. 

1 , 

1934 

Nov. 

1 , 

1937 

Feb. 

19, 

1936 

Feb. 

28, 

1939 

July 

1 , 

1938 

Oct. 

31, 

1938 

June 

23, 

1939 

Dec. 

2, 

1945 

Jan. 

18, 

1940 

Nov. 

30, 

1944 

Jan. 

24, 

1945 

May 

1 , 

1946 

Apr. 

15, 

1946 

July 

14, 

1948 

July 

16, 

1948 

Jan. 

20, 

1953 

Feb. 

8, 

1949 

Apr. 

1 , 

1951 

Jan. 

24, 

1952 

Feb. 

28, 

1957 

Jan. 

28, 

1953 

Aug. 

2, 

1955 

Sept. 

20, 

1954 

Jan. 

20, 

1961 

Aug. 

3, 

1955 

Dec. 

15, 

1957 

Apr. 

18, 

1957 

Aug. 

8, 

1957 

Dec. 

4, 

1957 

Dec. 

15, 

1958 

Dec. 

17, 

1958 

Dec. 

18, 

1960 

Dec. 

20, 

1960 

Jan. 

20, 

1961 

Dec. 

16, 

1957 

Dec. 

19, 

1961 
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of the Treasury—Continued 


Secretaries 

Assistant Secretaries 


Term 

of Service 



From 


To 



.... Apr. 

5, 1961 

Oct. 

31, 1962 

Dillon, Fowler. 

Stanley S. Surrey, Massachusetts. 


24, 1961 

Jan. 

20, 1969 


James A. Reed, Massachusetts. 


20, 1961 

Sept. 

1, 1965 

Dillon . 

John C. Bullitt, New Jersey. 

_ Dec. 

17, 1962 

Oct. 

15, 1964 

Dillon, Fowler. 

Robert A. Wallace, Illinois. 

.... Sept. 

18, 1963 

Jan. 

20, 1969 

Fowler . 

Merlyn N. Trued, New Jersey. 

.... Apr. 

29, 1965 

June 

10, 1966 


W. True Davis, Missouri. 

.... Sept. 

14, 1965 

Jan. 

15, 1968 


Winthrop Knowlton, New York. 

- Aug. 

2, 1966 

Jan. 

31, 1968 

Fowler, Barr. 

Joseph M. Bowman, Georgia. 


19, 1968 

Jan. 

20, 1969 

Fowler, Barr, Kennedy, 

John R. Petty, New York. 

.... May 

15, 1968 

Feb. 

25, 1972 

Connally. 






Kennedy, Connally .... 

Edwin S. Cohen, Virginia. 


11, 1969 

June 

12, 1972 

Kennedy, Connally, 

Eugene T. Rossides, New York. 

.... Apr. 

1, 1969 



Shultz. 






Kennedy, Connally. 

Murray L. Weidenbaum, Missouri. 

.... June 

23, 1969 

Aug. 

13, 1971 

Connally, Shultz. 

Edgar R. Fiedler, Maryland. 


12, 1971 



Shultz . 

John M. Hennessy, Massachusetts. 


12, 1972 



Shultz . 

Frederic W. Hickman, Illinois. 


18, 1972 



Assistant Secretaries 






for Administration 









Term 

of Service 


Secretaries 

Assistant Secretaries 








From 


To 

Snyder, Humphrey, 

William W. Parsons, California. 

- Aug. 

2, 1950 

Aug. 

31, 1959 

Anderson. 






Anderson, Dillon, 

Artemus E. Weatherbee, Maine. 

Sept. 14, 1959 

Oct. 

25, 1970 

Fowler, Barr, Kennedy. 
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for Administration—Continued 


Secretaries 

Assistant Secretaries 


Term of Service 


From To 

Kennedy, Connally 
Connally, Shultz . 

. Ernest C. Betts, Jr., Wisconsin. 

, Warren F. Brecht, Michigan . 

Oct. 

25, 1970 Jan. 7, 1972 
11, 1972 

Fiscal 

Assistant Secretaries 

Secretaries 

Fiscal Assistant Secretaries 


Term of Service 


From To 


Morgenthau, Vinson, Edward F. Bartelt, Illinois. Mar. 16, 1945 June 17, 1955 

Snyder, Humphrey. 

Humphrey, Anderson, William T. Heffelfinger, District of Columbia.. June 20, 1955 Mar. 31, 1962 

Dillon. 


Dillon, Fowler, Barr, John K. Carlock, Arizona . June 15, 1962 

Kennedy, Connally, 

Shultz. 
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United States Treasury Building 1804 




Whereas I have caused to be made, pur¬ 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 301 and 31 U.S.C. 1002 and 
1008, a seal for the Treasury Department, the 
design of which accompanies and is hereby 
made a part of this order and which is de¬ 
scribed, in heraldic terms, as follows: 

Arms: Or, a chevron azure between in chief 
a pair of balanced scales and in base a key ward 
downward to dexter, both azure, with 13 mullets 
argent on the chevron. 

The arms are displayed upon a circular back¬ 
ground of American blue. Within a legend ring 
surrounding the arms and circumscribed by two 
concentric white rings appears the inscription 
The Department of the Treasury in white capital 
letters of Cheltenham Bold font. Also within the 
legend ring, directly below the base of the shield, 
appears the date 1789 in white numerals of 
Cheltenham Bold font. 


Treasury 

Seal 

Treasury Department 
Office of the Secretary 
Treasury Order No. 212 


And Whereas the central device of the seal 
is essentially the same as that used by Treas- 
sury throughout its entire history; and 


Whereas it appears that this seal is of suit¬ 
able design and appropriate for use as the 
official seal of the Treasury Department; 


Now, Therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as the Secretary of the Treasury, 
I hereby approve this seal as the official seal 
of the Treasury Department, provided that 
the Treasury seal currently in official use, in¬ 
cluding the dies, rolls, plates, and like devices 
now in the possession of the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing, shall continue to be 
equally effective as the official seal of the 
Treasury Department and shall continue to be 
so used by each Treasury officer and em¬ 
ployee having possession of the device of the 
seal until that particular device needs to be 
replaced and is replaced. 


Henry H. Fowler 
January 29, 1968 










